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“« Sad was the pomp that yesterday beheld, 

As with the mourner’s heart the anthem swelled ; 
The rich-plumed canopy, the gorgeous pall, 

The sacred march, and sable vested wal!— 
These were not rites of inexpressive show, 

But hallowed as the types of real woe! 
Illustrious deceased! a NaTIon’s sighs, 

A NATION'S HEART went with thine obsequies !” 


Ir the muse of Campbell thus kindled into a 
high and solemn enthusiasm, while contemplating 
the death of a great and good princess, entitled by 
right of birth to the homage of a nation, what 
ought to be the feelings of a republican bosom, a’ 
it revolves the recollections inspired by the recent 
death of one so richly endowed, so honorably dis- 
tinguished, and so universally respected as John 
Quincy Adams! It is not my design to repeat 
the eulogies which have been spontaneously pour- 
ed out in a thousand different places ; eulogies in 
which the genius of eloquence and the spirit of 
patriotism have combined, and almost exhausted 
their energies. This would be'like attempting to 
add to the beauties of a perfect landscape, or to 
the splendors of a meridian sun. The writerhad 
the rare privilege of hearing in the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives of the United States, those speeches 
of various members on the morning after the death 
of Mr. Adams, which, as specimens of elegiac 
eloquence, cannot be surpassed, and which, to be 
appreciated, must have been heard issuing from 
the lips of living men; of men, too,surrounded by 

Vor. IX.—No. 6. 


| 


all those adjuncts which lent an aspect of moral 
sublimity to the scene, seldom paralleled in the 


|| history of States. Before them was the vacant 








chair in which so recently sat the illustrious states- 
man, when the mortal stroke from the invisible, 
but unerring hand fell upon him. Their eyes had 
seen him carried to the nearest room, to languish 
and to die, almost in their presence. He had 
given utterance to words of oracular impressive- 
ness. The sound thereof still lingered in their 
ears, like the echo of the voice of a departed spirit. 
The body of the venerable deceased, majestic even 
in death, was still held in trust by the assembled 
legislators. I had beew to take a last look of it. 
That face was still serene amid the furrowed lines 
which time, and thought, and care had engraved 
upon it. The eyelids rested lightly on the orbs, 
which they completely veiled. The lips were 
slightly compressed, indicating firmness and com- 
posure in the last struggle. The whole expres- 
sion was natural and pleasant. Two thoughts 
pressed upon my mind—the dignity of man—the 


| immortality of the soul! Could Aristides, Peri- 
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cles, Cicero, have desired an euthanasia of superior 
beauty, or a mortal repose of more illustrious im- 
port? From that momenta general interest, a 
national sympathy began to concentrate around 
the name of the patriot, of whom, as of those who 
have done well and faithful for their country, it may 
be said, that not only life, but ‘ death is theirs.” 
The very act of the regal conqueror, that dooms 
most men to obscurity, lifts such a one into clear 
light, and places him on a more exalted elevation. 

Such then were the circumstances with which 
the national legislators were surrounded, when, on 
the morning of the 24th February, they convened 
to take the usual order on the death of a member. 
On the present occasion, however, everything was 
unusual. An extraordinary life, closed by an ex- 
traordinary death, was to be the subject of contem- 
plation. The deepest ambition of a man, studious 
of fame, had been gratified. ‘The euthanasia was 


complete. And now to these men we might say: 


“He was your father—bear his ashes hence!" 


Indeed ail of all parties seemed melted down into 
one filial spirit, in which reverence for the dead 
blended itself with kindness for the living, and a no- 
ble truce was by unanimous consent proclaimed to 
al political hostilities, until the last rites should be 
performed at the grave of ‘* the old man eloquent.” 

The scene was touching, tender beyond descrip- 
tion. Were we inthe great political hall of the na- 
tion? Was that the arena of so many rough, aye, 
fierce encounters of political gladiators? Now, 
some gentler spirit was shedding its peaceful, har- 
monizing influence over the scene. ‘The presence 
of allliction was more powertul than any spoken 
eloquence. 
eagle that crowns the Speaker’s mace, always 
placed in an upright position in its socket during 


Like the nation’s emblem, the craped 


the session of the House, the nation itself was now 
in mourning. ‘The utterance of the ayes on each 
resolution commemorative of the dead was in that 
subdued tone, indicative not only of profound feel- 
ing, butof the presence of some invisible power, 
before which men in the highest earthly stations 


must bow in equal homage with the meanest of | 


mankind, 

The eulogies pronounced by Messrs. Hudson, 
Vinton, McDowelland Holmes were all beautiful, 
the last exquisitely so, both as to matterand man- 
ner. The North, the South, the East and the 
West, each brought its tribute and its testimo- 


nia! to the memory of one, who was regarded by 
all as at once the child and the champion of our 


republican institutions, The crystal depths of 
buman emotion were sounded that day ; the great 
deep of eloquent thought was stirred up; men 
seemed to erect themselves above themselves, to 
cast all selfishness, all petty malice and party as- 
perity to the winds, that they might unite in the 
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disinterested work of constructing a mausoleum 
over the remains of him who had fallen in their 
presence. And the hands that did it were those of 
master workmen. Enthusiastic Carolina, ancient 
Virginia, and young Ohio, al] tendered their sym- 
pathies to bereaved Massachusetts, and to the 
nation afflicted in her affliction. The lines of 
England’s noble poet, in honor of one of England's 
statesmen, might in some measure express the 
general sentiment: 


“So feels the fulness of our heart and eyes, 

When all of Genius which can perish dies. 

A mighty Spirit is eclipsed—a Power 

Hath passed from day to darkness—to whose hour 
Of light no likeness is bequeathed—no name, 
Focus at once of all the rays of Fame ! 

The flash of Wit, the bright Intelligence, 

The beam of Song, the blaze of Eloquence, 

Set with their sun—but still have left behind 

The enduring produce of IMMORTAL MIND!” 


That week was one continued solemn paren- 
thesis in legislation, yet more impressive than the 
whole volume of the year’s history: a salutary 
pause in the public business—more useful, proba- 
bly, to the public interests than a month’s trans- 
action of business. 

The eulogy of Mr. Holmes was distinguished 
for beautiful thought, tender sentiment, appropriate 
allusions and rich suggestions, all conveyed in an 
ornate and impressive style, and with a graceful 
elocution that captivated all hearts. If not unpre- 
meditated, it was extemporaneous, and presented 
a happy specimen of the highest order of that kind 
of speaking. And thus closed the public scenes of 
that day. 

But it was on Saturday, the last of the week, 
and the last of the winter, that the closing and the 
crowning scene of this novel and affecting drama 
engrossed the public mind, and summoned the 
whole assembly of the people to the final funeral 
rites in the metropolis of the Union This govern- 
mental tribute was not the less sincere for being 
official. ‘The outward, visible signs were the rea! 
representatives of the true and the tender. The 
President was there, serious and thoughtful, sit- 
ting on the right of the Speaker, while the Vice 
President, with whiter hair, but a more ruddy face, 
sat on his left. 

This, [ think, was the first time an American 
living President ever looked on a dead one—but 
Then the mind would revert to 
the inaugural scene in that Hall, twenty three 
years ago, when the voice now hushed in death 

yas so eloquent on the theme of his beloved coun- 
try. Another House of Representatives then sat 
in that Hall. The weather was then gloomy, like 
that on the morning of the recent funeral. Oa 
that 4th March, 1825, 


“The dawn was overcast, the morning lowered, 
And heavily in clouds brought on the day—" 


so it was now. 
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a presage of an unpleasant and troubled adminis- 
tration, but how changed the scene now! The 
patriot had surmounted all the roughnesses of the 
way; he had so lived and so died, that his very 
funeral was an ovation. Men struggled with 
each other how they should most gracefully 
wreathe the funeral urn of the illustrious states- 
man with immortal flowers; how they should 
best honor the memory of him who on earth was 
no more. 

There are only two occasions which bring all 
the members of the United States government to- 
gether in solemn assembly, and with them, in fact, 
the principal governments of the earth through 
their representatives; the inauguration of a Presi- 
dent, and the funeral of a member of the govern- 
ment. Nay, there is but one, for at the hour of 
the inauguration of a new president, the old Con- 
gress has expired, and the new one is not convened. 
Death, therefore, claims this sole prerogative to 
gather together all the departments of the govern- 
ment, executive, legislative, and judicial, and place 
them in his train, that they may march to the 
tomb, and there, in the language of Burke, behold 
“what shadows they are, and what shadows they 


pursue.” 

A deep feeling pervaded the vast funeral as- 
semblage in the hallof the Capitol. The emotion 
was general, but of a different type from that 
which filled the public heart on the death of Har- 
rison. ‘That was more sudden and overwhelming 
in its effects; this, though a somewhat sudden 
death, was not unexpected, perhaps not unwished 
for by its victim. It was a complete conclusion 
to along, well spent and systematic life, while 
that of Harrison was an abrupt arrest of the occu- 
pant of the highest office in the world at his very 


entrance upon it, when millions of eyes were 
turned toward him with the deepest interest. 
While profound veneration mourned at the tomb 
of the Massachusetts statesman, blighted affection 
wept at that of the kind old patriarch of the West. 
The one had filled up the measure of his duty in 
that humbler station to which he had gracefully 
descended from his previous elevation. The other 
had just entered on the most conspicuous position 
even of his distinguished life, and his death, to use 
the words of Scott as applied to Byron, caused us 
“to feel almost as ifthe great luminary ofheaven had 
sudden!y disappeared from the sky, at the moment 
when every telescope was levelled for the exami- |! 
nation” of its progress. 

The death of the President confounded a great 
political party; that of the Ex-President united 
all parties ina common expression of magnani- 
mous sympathy that rose superior to all resent- 
ments on the one hand, and all prejudices on the 
other, and sought with eagerness to shed its pre- 
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cious and hallowed influence around his morta! 
dust, and his immortal memory. If there was 
more of military splendor and of imposing pageant- 
ry at the funeral of the commander-in-chief, there 
was a deeper sensation pervading the numerous 
and distinguished body of civilians that adorned 
the long procession recently attendant on the 
remains of the lamented Adams 

The interior spectacle of this funeral abounded 
in the elements of solemn beauty and grandeur 

Such an assemblage of great intellects, all subdued 
under the presence of Him who is of infinite un- 
derstanding ; so vast a concourse of people wait- 
ing in silence the first accents of the minister of 
God, a silence which was broken by these words: 
‘* Man that is born of a woman is of few days, and 
full of trouble ’—the mellow tones of sacred music, 
that came floating down from the distant gallery, 
like the dirge of angels from another sphere ; even 
the aspect of the fixed objects in the hall veiled with 
the memorials of death—the portraits of Washing- 
ton and La Fayette; the beautiful statue of the 

Muse of History in the Car of Time; and that 

palled and vacant chair of the deceased ; finally, in 

the midst of all, and most conspicuous of all, the 

dark velvet-covered coffin that held the illustrious 

dead; these constituted that spectacle of unparal- 
leled interest, which, once seen, must remain 

an imperishable vision in the memory of every 

beholder. 

Nor wasit easy to forget how ofien those now 
voiceless lips had, even in that hall, been opened 
to vindicate the rights of man, and to defend the 
integrity of the Constitution of the land; and 
sometimes heard, too, above the roar of the po- 
litical storm. But all was quiet now, and nought 
reigned in the bosoms of men but mingled senti- 
ments of admiration and grief; admiration that 
the noble old column had stood so long and se 
firmly in the great political temple; grief that it 
had fallen to rise no more! 


“ Tlis was the thunder, his the avenging rod, 

The wrath, the delegated voice of God, 

Which shook the nations through his lips, and binzed 
Till vanquished senates tremb'ed as they praised.” 


That calm old man, in whose breast the epirit 
of a pure and deep philosophy found a congenial 
home, would instantly awake tothe exercise of an 
almost superhuman energy, and boldly meet the 
first attack of despotism on the principles of civil 
or religious liberty, however specious the mask it 
might assume. With a strong hand he would 
tear it off, and expose the hideous deformity that 
lurked beneath so fair an exterior. 

A man of untiring labor, he ever rested on the 
Sabbath, and if always to be found at his civil 
post during the secular days of the week, he was 
equally punctual and habitual in his attendance on 
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Sabbath worship in the temple of God. His last | “ While lives our sense 
Sabbath on earth found him in his place at divine 
service, where on the following day he received 
warning that to him the “end of earth” had come, | 
and that he must “compose” himself to the last ' to learn how usefully a patrict may live, and how 
ong rest which Heaven has decreed to all. ‘| instructively he may die. 


Of pride in merit’s proud pre-eminence, 
Long shall we seek his likeness, long in vain, 
And turn to all of him which may remain,” 


TO MY SISTER. 


How oft my sister do I gaze, 
Upon thy gentle form, 

Too frail to bear the fearful breath, 
Of any earthly storm ; 

How often look upon thy brow, 
Ever serenely fair, 

And breathe unto our God for thee, 


A fervent, voiceless prayer. 


From the rich wealth of auburn curls, 
Thine eyes look up to mine, 

And in their dewy light I read 
A love almost divine; 

And sister! as the fair sea-shell 
Echoes the ocean’s lay, 

My deathless love responds to thine, 


More perfect every day. 


I love to sit alone and hear, 
Thy low and tender voice, 
Its thrilling notes forever bid 
My inmost soul rejoice ; 
And as [ list the holy thoughts, 
Breathed from thy spirit’s shrine, 
I feel my own is purified, 


As it communes with thine. 


‘Tis sweet to look into the depths 
Of thine own trutbful heart, 

So many fountains, strong and deep, 
Within it quickly start ; 

And there are jewels treasured there, 
The world will never see, 

As pearls that rest beneath the waves 


Of the blue rolling sea. 


’Tis sweet and yet ‘tis bitter too, 
For something all too pure 

Forever seems to linger there, 
Life's fever to endure; 

And the rich harp-strings of thy soul 
Are all so finely strung, 

I fear each breath that touches them, 


Will leave thein broke or wrung. 


And I would ever love to watch, 
With all a sister’s care, 

Beside thee through life’s darkest hours, 
Thy every grief to share ; 

To stand beside each bed of pain, 
To soften and to cheer, 

And all my fond idolatry 


To whisper in thine ear. 


But oh! I could not linger here, 
If thou wert called away ; 
Would that together we might seek 
The pure and perfect day ; 
That with thy head upon my heart, 
Which ever beats to thine, 
Together we might seek the land 


Of God our Father's shrine. 


Oh! should I leave thee in this world, 
Where fond hearts are so few, 

I know there's One will guide thee here, 
Faithful and kind and true; 

A shield from all the woes of life, 
Will be his watchful love, 

And I will come and bless thee too, 
From the bright land above. 





UNCLE WALTER’S 


Turs is the age of progress, of telegraph and | 
steam; the age of political economy and strict 
morality. Viewing it in this latter aspect, what 
countenance can it give to love stories? Silly 
things they are to be sure, totally unfit to engage 
the attention of grown-up people, and most per- 
nicious in their influence on the minds of children. 
A weekly paper once complained that the monthly 
magazines, instead of containing articles on the 
annexation of Texas, were filled with love stories ! 
Humiliating fact! And yet, would it not have 
been better had every paper in the land lent its 
columns to the circulation of love stories, rather 
than fanned a frenzy to “‘ cry havoc, and let slip 
the dogs of war?’ Would it not have been bet- 
ter to spare the tears of widows and of orphans, 
the tears of fathers and of mothers, which have 
all been registered in the great book of ac- 
count?) To spare the groans of suffering hu- 
manity which have gone up to the throne of the 
Eternal, from those glorious fields of carnage and 
of blood ? 

All honor to the brave men who at the call of 
their country have been foremost at the post of | 
danger ; but would there not have been a brighter 
page in that country’s history, could her rulers, 
with honor to themselves, have negotiated, instead 
of attempting to conquer a peace ? 

To return ; is it not strange that editors of ma- 
gazines, responsible moral agents, will seek to 
poison the public mind with love stories? Shame 
upon them! Do they not know that such old- 
fashioned notions are exploded ?—that it has be- 
come very problematical whether the passion 
known by the name of love ever had existence? 
—and that if it ever did exist, save in the brain of 
some demented girl, it should be frowned out of | 
society? Do they not know that money-making 
papas and maneuvering mamas detest the very 
name of a love story 2 

Seriously, the indiscriminate outcry raised 
against love stories is uncalled for; nay, it is un- 
wise. If mere creations of the fancy, thrown to- 
gether like a dream, without a moral or a point, 
they are indeed to be condemned. Such histori- 
ettes are the mere confectionaries of the world of 
letters, whose very tints are poisonous, and exces- 


STORY. 
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sive sweetness fatal toa healthy taste. But is it 
not the part of wisdom to instruct by parable, and 
should we not guard, by sketchings of experience. 
the free, impulsive, generous feelings, which spring 
up in the young heart when it first thrills with 
the dream of love? Shall the loveliest object in 
this lower world, the young, warm-hearted and 
uncalculating girl, be suffered to encounter all the 
arts and sophistries of a designing world, withou: 
a single illustration of the delusive blandishments 
that await her? Let our little dramas be consti- 
tuted to instruct as well as entertain, and the 
may accomplish more sometimes by a simple 
touching portraiture of human nature, than could 
be effected by a folio of prosing homilies. 

“ Heyday ! my little niece ; what is all this ti 
rade about? What surly woman-hater has beer 
decrying the novelettes of the day?” 

“Oh! Uncle Walter; how did you manage t 
steal in so quietly, and manage to look over m) 
shoulder without my being aware of it?” 

“Is that the way you mean to escape—answer- 
ing one question by asking another? It was very 
easy for me to slip through an open door to which: 
your back was turned, while your head was bent 
down, and your mind was pondering on love 
stories ?” 

“ Not exactly on love stories, uncle, but on 
the hue and cry raised against them, when they 
appear in the magazines. Lengthen out a love 
tale, and publish it in a book; that is altogether a 
different affair, and no voice is raised against it 
Yet I venture to say, that in all the love stories 
published in our magazines since they were first 
issued, there will not be found a tithe of the im- 
morality that teems in the foreign novels whose 
flood the press. Now. 
From the bright birds 


translations almost 
the world is full of love. 
which, in the summer sunshine, pour love-melods 
upen the breeze—from the tiniest blossom that 
rears its head to drink the splendors of the golden 
day--from these, up to the homes and hearths 
consecrated by the holiest sympathies of our na- 
ture, (and oh! God help the homes where love ie 
not !)—from these, link by link, up to the golden 
chain by which angels pass from earth to heaven— 
from these, upward still, higher, still higher, up t« 
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where burning seraphs sing their praise before the 
great white throne—all, all is love!” 

“Hey, what a flight! But what has such love 
to do with sickly, sentimental Jove-stories !” 

“ Dear uncle, let us understand each other. I 
have no sympathy with what you call sickly senti- 
mentalism, but love, true love, is one of the most 
Every 
thought of self is merged in the one desire, how 


ennobling passions of the human heart. 


best to promote the happiness of the beloved; hence 
that most hateful of hated vices, selfishness, cannot 
dwell with true love. It will not stoop to petty 
deceits, to shifts, to subterfuges ; hence all that is 
It will 
not swerve from the path of duty, but will pass un- 
faltering through the furnace of trial with the love- 
angel folded to its heart. Look at the babe upon 
its mother’s knee! its first lispings are words of 
love. Look at the wife who has pledged her 
vows at the holy altar. See her brightening her 
husband’s home with her sunny smile; see her 


open, candid, honest, belongs to true love. 


watching over him in sickness, soothing him in 
sorrow, and when misfortuneg lower around him, 
see her cling to him more tenderly. When, per- 
haps, prompted by despair, he wishes to be left 
alone in his wretchedness, and exclaims, ‘ Leave 
me,’ listen to the wifely answer, ‘ Why, all have 
left thee” 

“Stop, niece, pray stop. I shall never be able to 
I meant that 
you should read to me for an hour or two. Here, 


sit down like a sensible girl, and read the ‘ Vesti- 


tollaw in that love-world of yours. 


gesofCreation.? Away with the frivolities of love, 
and let us in stead have the mysteries of science.” 

‘Uncle dear, don’t ask me to read that book 
now. Its theories are very ingenious, but you 
know I belong to the same class as Cowper's 
good dame, who 


* Knew, and knew no more, her Bible true.’ 


Now, to one who believes that God made man in 
his own image, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, it is very absurd to imagine that the 
poor biped passed through so many transforma- 
tions as the author of the ‘ Vestiges’ would have 
us believe he did.” 

“You are in a very captious mood to-day,” said 
my uncle. ‘ What say you to Hooker's Ecclesias- 
tical Polity? No! Well,here is old Burton himself. 
Let us study for a while his quaint “ Anatomie.’” 

I saw by the twinkle in Uncle Walter’s eye that 
he was jesting with me, and I determined to 
punish him forthwith. Pushing aside the books 
and papers lying on the table, and wheeling a 
large arm-chair, such as has been aptly termed 
“Sleepy Hollow,” in front of the open window, I 
took his hands in mine, and led him to the seat. 

“Now, uncle,” said I, “ you are my prisoner 
until you tell me a veritable love story.” 

‘¢ Nonsense, child, I can’t tell one.” 
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“Oh! uncle, uncle; don’t you recollect how 
I caught you one evening repeating— 
‘Oh! love, religion, music ; all 
That's left of Eden upon earth ?” 
Have you forgotten your admiration of that most 
exquisite passage in Coleridge’s Wallenstein— 


‘For fable is Love’s home 7” 


Uncle mine, you must tell me a love story. 
I am sure you can tell one just as easily as you 


repeated ‘ Beauty and the Beast,’ when I sat on 
your knee long ago. ‘That’sa dear, good uncle ; 
you will, will you not?” 

Uncle Walter’s face grew grave and sad, and | 
had come to the resolution not to torment him any 
more, when he said: 

“T will goto my room for a few moments; 
when I return, [ will tell you a story.” 

Uncle Walter was my mother’s eldest brother. 
He was a bachelor, and though over fifiy, we 
never called him old bachelor. Old! the idea 
Dear Uncle Walter, with his 
tine, florid complexion, and bright hazel eye, with 
a kind word ever on his lip, and a perpetual foun- 
tain of love within his heart; ever ready to tell 
fairy tales, or to join in blind-man’s-buff; the 
most expert in raising the Christmas tree, and the 
most generous in loading it with gifts—it would 
have been a libel to call Uncle Walter old bach- 
elor! 


was preposterous ! 


th, my uncle had travelled much in 
He had visited most of Northern 


In his you 
foreign parts. 
Europe, and when I was a little girl, my place was 
on his knee, where I listened with wonder to his 
tales of Russia, shuddered as he spoke of the Nor- 
wegian Maelstrom, or hung delighted on his pic- 
How have those old talks 
with Uncle Walter since given redoubled zest to 
Frederica Bremer’s tales of Sweden ! 

When my uncle returned he had a package in 
his hand, which he laid upon my writing-desk, and 
after sitting silent some minutes, he said to me— 

‘‘ There is something I have brought for you to 
look at.” 

I bioke the seal of the envelope, and saw seve- 
ra! letters, the paper of which had grown yellow, 
and the ink faded. One small parcel was tied 
with a ribbon. I held it in my hand, and glanced 
inquiringly at my uncle. 

“ Open it,” he said, in a tremulous voice. Me- 
chanically I obeyed. It was a miniature on ivory 
of a young and lovely woman. There were the 
bright blue eyes and soft flaxen hair peculiar to 
Swedish women, while the countenance was calm, 
holy, and Madonna-like in its purity and beauty. 

“Oh! who is this lovely creature ?” I exclaim- 
ed, pressing the beautiful semblance to my lips. 
“Uncle, dear, I am filled with curiosity; do tell 
me all about her. I am sure hers must be a love 
story.” 


tures of Swedish life. 








I'ncle Walter looked disturbed and sighed 
leeply. I had never seen him so moved before, 
ind surmising that he had more than a common 
interest in the original of the miniature, I repented 
of my folly, and begging him to think no more 
of the story, said that I would read to him. Ta- 
king down Willis’s poems, I opened at ‘ Hagar 
nthe Wilderness,’ which I knew to be an es- 
necial favorite of my uncle’s, and commenced 
reading. 

He had thrown himself back in his chair, and 
overed his face with one of his hands. I was 
sitting beside him on a low ottoman, holding in 
mine the hand that lay listlessly in his lap. I read 
on, until I reached the beautiful lines,— 


“ Oh! man may bear with suffering ; his heart 
Is a strong thing, and godlike in the grasp 

Of pain that wrings mortality: but tear 

One cord affection clings to, purt one tie 
That binds him to a woman's delicate love, 
And his great spirit yieldeth like a reed.” 


While reading this passage, I felt my uncle’s 
hand tremble in mine, and I laid down the book. 
It appeated, as if every thing I did, instead of 
soothing,as I intended, but pained him more and 
more. I sat silent, with tears in my eyes, fearful 
that if I attempted further kindness, I should but 
blunder upon some wrong method of showing it. 
My uncle was the first to speak. 

“ Dear child,” said he, laying his hand caress- 
ingly on my head, “I thought that I could bear 
with more fortitude these remembrances of the 
I meant some day or other to give you that 
miniature, and to tell you of the original. Let me 
tell you now—nay,” he added, seeing me about to 


past. 


speak, “ it must be now, or my courage may 
again fail me.” 

I drew closer to Sleepy Hollow, placed my 
finger on my lip, as I am wont to do when I am 
anxious to hear every word that is spoken, and 
listened to my uncle’s story. 





“When I first went abroad, I was intrusted 
with letters from a highly esteemed friend to his 
relatives in Stockholm. 

“Tt was on a Sunday that I went to the house 
of Gustave Bernstein, for the purpose of delivering 
the parcels I had in charge. The bells were 
ringing for morning service, and some of the 
members of Mr. Bernstein’s family had already 
gone to church. He was still at home, and re- 
ceived me warmly. After many inquiries con- 
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cerning his relatives, he told me that the rite of | 


confirmation was that day to be administered by 
the Bishop, and invited me, if I had no pressing 
engagement, to accompany him and see the cere- 
mony. Iconsented gladly. Holy and beautiful 
sight! The youth of both sexes filled the chancel 
around the altar. 
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‘On the right hand the boys had their places, 
Delicate figures, with close curling hair aud cheeks rosy 
blooming ; 


But on the left hand of these, there stood the tremulous 
lilies, 


Tinged with the blushing light of the morning, the diffident 
maidens, 

Folding their hands in prayer, aud their eyes cast down oa 
the pavement.’ 


“ Among that group of fair young maidens was 
one, whose saint-like countenance full of the inner 
light of the spiritual life, drew my thoughts from 
all the rest. It seemed in that blessed moment as 
if her guardian angel hovered so near that he cast 
the reflection of his own brightness on her who 
was the object of his care. 

“ My soul was soothed and elevated as I con- 
tinued to gaze on the young girl’s angelic beauty, 
and the world, with its petty cares and clashing 
interests, was forgotten. 
nounced. 


The blessing was pro- 
The solemn strains of Handel pealed 
from the organ. The congregation slowly moved 
from the sacred edifice. 1 could think of nothing 
but the vision of purity which had been revealed 
to my sight. I went home with Mr. Bernstein, 
like one who walks in his sleep. Accepting his 
invitation to dinner, I strove to rouse myself from 
the abstraction into which I had fallen, and talked 
with my host of his relatives beyond the sea. While 
conversing, the door opened and a female entered. 

“¢ Christine,’ said Mr. Bernstein, ‘this is the 
gentleman who brought you the miaiature of your 
aunt ;’ then turning to me he introduced his niece. 

“1 knew not, in my confusion, what I said, but I 
saw that Christine blushed. It must have been 
that she felt for my embarrassment. With a 
charming frankness, she extended her hand and 
told me how much she thanked me for having 
brought these love-tokens from abroad. I] was in 
Elysium ! The hand that pressed mine was that 
of the young maiden, whose angel watched beside 
her at the altar. Yes,that maiden was Christine! 

“ Open-hearted hospitality, simple, unobtrusive 
kindness, threw a charm around the home of my 
Swedish friends, and during my stay in Stockholm 
I was their daily guest. 

‘From her uncle I learned that Christine was 
motherless, and that from the age of five years 
she had grown up under the charge of her father, 
the estimable pastor Bernstein. 

« Living a life of seclusiom in a village whose in- 
habitants were marked by an almost patriarchal sim- 
plicity of habits and pursuits, Christine had reached 
womanhood with a spirit stainless as the lotus-leaf, 
when it first unfolds its beauties to the light of day. 

“ About a year after the death of his wife, the good 
clergyman had received into his house the orphan 
son of an old friend. Carl and Christine shared the 
same sports and the same studies. ‘Baith bent 
down ower ae braid page,’ and the boy watched with 
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delight his companion’s thirst for knowledge—thirst 
as intense as that of Liita’s, who won the bright- 
winged angel from his native heaven. Ah! Chris- 
tine wanted but the wings to make her an angel 
too! And yet she was a very woman in her 
quick, ardent feelings, in her strong capacity for 
loving, in her ideal dreamings, fostered by famil- 
iarity with the Sagas of her native land. 

‘ But this was Christine’s inner world. Here 
she dwelt apart, communing with the beautiful and 


good. She affected no eccentricities of speech or | 


conduct. She made no unwomnunly display of her 
deep and varied acquirements. ‘To the every-day 
observer she was but the quiet daughter of a quiet 


country pastor, moving in her limited sphere of | 


duty with a calm demeanor, and a kind care for 
every one of her father’s parishioners. To her 
father she was the ever attentive, loving child; 
nurse, housekeeper, companion; the light of his 
home, and the pride of his heart. ‘To the boy 
Car] she was the embodiment of all sweet and 
lovely thoughts; an idol to be worshipped; a 
blessed child of dream-land ; an Undine, with her 
woman soul, calm, subdued, and holy as a poet’s 
dream of love. 

“ Alas for Carl! Christine regarded him but asa 


dear brother. Her very confidingness, her open, 


child-like kindness taught him this. When, after an 
absence of four years at the university, he returned 
to find his playmate grown to womanhood, and 
when she met him frankly, with no blush on her 
cheek, no sinking of the voice, no nervous trembling 
of the hand ; while his heart throbbed tumultuously, 
and his lips could hardly fashion their utterance to 
meet her ear—in that moment was dissipated the 
golden day-dream of the student's life. In that 
moment he knew that he was not beloved. 

“ Pastor Bernstein gazed delightedly on his own 
boy, as he fondly called Carl, and already in fancy 
saw him the husband of Christine. 

“The good old man had long wished that his 
young friend might be his successor in the minis- 
try, and that,ere he slept with hig fathers, he 
might give his darling child to the fond protection 
of his favorite. It never occurred to the worthy 
pastor that his daughter might not love Carl. He 
had seen them grow up from childhood apparently 
attached to each other; one in their pursuits, their 
sorrow and their joy, and he hoped that the cord 
was silently and surely weaving, which would 
make them one in their fates and in their lives. 

“ Bitter was his disappointment when he learned 
that there was no foundation for his hope, and so 
anxious was he for the accomplishment of his 


wishes, that he bade the young man not despair, 
for Christine might yet be won. He daily watched 
his daughter, as if his happiness depended on any 
show of kindness from her to Carl; and if he 
thought at any time her manner toward him was 


more tender than usual, the old man’s eye would 
brighten with delight. 

“Tt was while matters were in this state, that | 
arrived in Stockholm, and was present at the con- 
firmation of Christine. She had then been staying 
a month with her relatives, and was soon to gc 
home. Her uncle would accompany her, and a 
warm invitation was given me to go with them, 
and Jet the pastor hear from my own lips of the 
welfare of his dearly-loved youngest sister. Al- 
most too glad to speak my thanks, and afraid that 
my emotion might betray itself, 1 accepted the in- 
vitation. 

“There are some quiet, out-of-the-way nooks 
in this world of ours, which serve to remind one 
of Eden before the serpent left his trail upon the 
flowers, and such a spot was the parsonage of 
good pastor Bernstein. There are some fresh, 
young, innocent hearts which would have been 
meet inhabitants of that primeval paradise ere 
the first woman believed too easily the serpent’s 
honied lies: Such a heart was Christine’s. 

“Tt was enough for the old man to learn that | 
knew and esteemed his sister, to win for me his 
warmest hospitality ; and when Gustave Bernstein 
was about to return home, it needed little per- 
suasion to make me remain. A love of nature, a 
love of books, a love of Christine—what a world of 
happiness was mine in that secluded parsonage ! 
And when a fiwn-!ike shyness, a sudden drooping 
of the eyelid, a quick mounting of the eloquent 
blood, all told me in unmistakable language that 
Christine regarded me in a warmer light than that 
of a friend, my heart was intoxicated with the 
fulness of its bliss. 

“Pastor Bernstein was unconscious of our mu- 
tual passion ; but Carl—from my heart I pitied 
him! With the unrequited love of a life-time cor- 
roding into his soul, he was doomed daily to see 
the mute tokens of Christine’s devotion to another. 
I call them mute tokens, for the gentle girl shrank 
from paining the playmate of her early years by 
any show of preference for me when he was pre- 
sent. <A soft delicious languor was steeping my 
senses in forgetfulness, when I was roused by a 
letter from home. 

“ My mother, whom I had left in the full enjoy- 
ment of health, was alarmingly ill, and my father 
wrote for my immediate return. I was inexpres- 
sibly shocked at this intelligence. This was not 
a time to speak to pastor Bernstein of my love for 
his daughter. My feelings were too much har- 
rowed at the thought of losing my mother, 
and my conscience reproached me with the sel- 


fishness which had lulled me into forgetfulness of 
home. 


“My noble Christine! how tenderly she sought 
to soothe my grief, and to make me believe that 
we should soon be re-united. My darling Chris- 








tine! how she outpoured the rich hoard of her 
love to bless me in the hour of parting. 

«*] dread the effect on my father, when he can 
no longer hope that | may marry Carl. But I am 
yours, Walter; in time and eternity, I am yours.’ 

‘«‘ She checked herself, as if she were saying too 
much. Modesty and love dwelt together in her 
pure soul. 

«Bless you for those words, my own Christine. 
I know not when I may return, but if ever you find 
me to be faithless, from that moment you are free.’ 

“ She looked up at me with her dear innocent 
eyes, wondering why I spoke of faithlessness to 
her. Ah! ‘the finest hair casts a shadow,’ 

“Tt was about two months before I reached 
home. My mother was still living, but oh! how 
my heart was agonized, as 1 looked on the wan 
features and attenuated form of my beloved pa- 
rent. Contrary to all expectations, she wasspared 
to us until the following spring. J never left her, 
except when compelled to do so. The struggle 
between death and life, between the perishable 
body and the imperishable spirit, was at length 
over. [ followed her remains to the grave. I 
heard the earth fall upon her coffin. Oh! mourn- 
fullest of alimournful sounds! Then we feelin re- 
ality that our love is no longer of avail. Itcan no 
nore prepare the warm place at the fireside, or 
shelter from the wind and the rain the beloved. 
The forms once so carefully guarded, there they 
lie! The snows of winter fall upon them, the suns 
of summer shine upon them, the storm spends its 
fury on their narrow dwelling—still, cold, uncon- 
scious, there they lie! If we have grieved them, 
and if the memory of our waywardness bows our 
spirits to the dust, they hear not our pleadings for 
pardon, they see not our tears of agony, they can- 
not fold us to their hearts, and whisper that we 
are forgiven—nh ! no, no; mute, cold, unconscious, 
there they lie! We shall not behold them again 
until the morning of the resurrection. Then, pu- 
rified, glorified, we shall behold them again. ‘ For 
this corruptible must put on incorruption, and 
this mortal must put on immortality!’ - Thank 
God, thank God for the glorious hope! 

“My father did not long survive the loss of 
my mother. Their union had been so closely 
cemented by years of mutual love, that the break- 
ing of one life-cord loosened the other, and ina 
little while they slept side by side in their silent 
home. 

“Three sisters and a little brother were left to 
my care. I could not leave them alone, and thus 
Violate the trust reposed in me by my dying pa- 
rents,and yet my heart yearned to be with Chris- 
tine. I had written to her, but it was so long be- 
fore I obtained an answer that my spirit chafed 
under the delay. At last I received a letter from 
Christine. She told me of her father’s sorrow, 
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and of the tender mournfulness with which he re- 
garded Carl. Her union with me seemed to the 
good pastor wholly impracticable. I resided in a 
distant land, and was bound to it by ties the most 
sacred. Never could he part with his darling, 
never could he suffer her to go from him—she, the 
one pet lamb of the village shepherd. ‘To such a 
letter what reply could I make, but to beg Chris- 
tine to wait, and to hope? 

“ Before | went abroad I had often visited the 
family of Mr. Perceval. Between his daughter 
Agnes and myself had sprung up a sort of flirting 
intimacy ; that is, | waited on her to places of 
public amusement, was always the first to ask her 
hand for the dance, and in many ways made my- 
self agreeable to her. Secluded from society by 
the afflictions in our family, I had seldom seen 
Agnes since my return, though I found that she 
was on terms of intimacy with my sisters, and that 
I had often been the theme of her discourse. Ag- 
nes Perceval was what is called a magnificent wo- 
man. Tall, of a full and luxurious form, with 
large black eyes, which, except when half veiled 
by the lids, might be thought too bold in expres- 
sion ; a complexion in which the slightest shade of 
olive, mingling with the rich warm blood of youth, 
imparted a hue sunny as that on the cheek of a 
beautiful Contadina, Agnes moved and looked a 
queen. 

“Tt was strange that during our long acquaint- 
ance my heart had never done homage to her 
But hers was not the style of beauty I 
It was too commanding, too Juno-like, 
better fitted for the gayety of the crowded saloon 
than for the quiet of the domestic hearth. Oh, 
how unlike was she to Christine ! 

‘‘ When I first met Agnes, after the death of my 
father, her manner was so gentle, so full of sympa- 
thy, that she appeared to me in a more favorable 
light than when we had laughed and flirted togeth- 
er before I left home. Time, the healer of many 
sorrows, was noiselessly stealing month after month 
of my years of life, and I once more began to min- 
gle with my fellows. 

«But every where there was a void. I missed 
my blessed mother’s welcoming smile, I missed my 
noble father’s approving voice, and to add to my 
wretchedness, I heard no more from Christine. 
Pride and jealousy took possession of my soul. I 


| imagined her the wife of Carl, happy in her new 
| relations, blessed by her father, forgetful of myself. 


In these unhappy moments, when the tempest of 


| passion was raging within, I was sometimes on the 
| point of offering myself to Agnes. 


“« How unmanly it is,’ I would say to myself,‘ to 


- guffer thus for a woman who has forgotten me! I 


know that Agnes regards me with tenderness, why 


_ not make her happy ?” 


i} 
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“ But when the mind-storm wasstilled, then ques- 
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tions uprose from the innermost depths of the spirit. 
‘Do you love Agnes? Would it be honorable to 
marry her from motives of jealousy or pique? 
Would such marriage make either happy ?” Loud- 
ly my heart answered, ‘no!’ 

« Agnes and my eldest sister were almost insep- 


arable. They were both accomplished musicians, 


possessing voices of wonderful power and sweet- 
ness, which harmonized and blended together, like 
one rich strain of airy harp-chords. One evening I 
was sitting alone, brooding over my griefs. The 
dim twilight was softly veiling all outward objects, 
and gradually, as they faded from the view, the light 
within the soul became more clear and radiant. 
[have often thought it must be so with the blind— 
that those whom ‘ever-during dark surrounds,’ 
must have their mental vision increased ten-fold. 
Oh, what hallowed remembrances come to us in 
the soft hush of twilight! 


‘Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door; 

The beloved, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit us once more.’ 


“ Down the long vista of years glides thought af- 
ter thought. Every kind word to which we have 
listened, every warm hand-pressure we have re- 
turned, every heart-greeting to which our heart 
has responded, every look and every tone of the 
parted, ‘the mourned, the loved, the lost,’ there 
they are inthe soul-world, bright with the mingled 
halo.of memory and love. And in the midnight, 
the awful, solemn midnight, how we strive to look 
into the spirit-land, and fathom the mysterious, the 
unknown! How we long to soar above the stars, 
and grapple with the knowledge of angels! How 
the mind reels and bends beneath the weight of 
thought! 

“My sister and Agnes entered the room where I 
was sitting without observing me. They had evi- 
dently been conversing together on some exciting 
topic, and I heard my sister say, ‘ He shall be rid 
of this foolish passion. Shame on Walter, that he 
isnot morea man.’ I was about to leave my seat 
when Agnes spoke. 

“** Dear Margaret,’ said she to my sister, ‘ Wal- 
ter does not know how fondly I love him. Oh, 
what would I not do to win his love in return!” 

“ T was shocked at this bold avowal. However 
much a man may be gratified by the love of a beau- 
tiful woman, his better nature revolts at hearing 
the declaration of passion come first from her. It 
is like stripping the moss from the bud of the rose, 
like crushing the fragrance from the dewy violet. 

‘* T was certainly in an unenviable, and, as it ap- 
peared to me, a dishonorable position; but motives 
of delicacy toward Agnes now prevented my dis- 
covering myself,and I drew farther behind the 
curtain that draped the window. 


| 





“* Do you think, Margaret,’ said Agnes, resuming 
the conversation, ‘ that Christine really loves your 
brother? Ido not. How could she permit him 
to leave her without knowing when he might re- 
turn? Why did she not accompany him—if not 
with her father’s consent, why then without it? 
No, no, she does not love Walter as she ought. 
You remember your telling me what your brother 
said about her loveliness when he placed the half- 
blown rose in Christine’s hair.’ 

“ Without waiting fora reply, Agnes turned to the 
piano and commenced singing— 


‘Oh, take from thy clustering curls the rose; 
Why, false one, why should it linger there ? 
Thou hast taught another his trust to repose ; 
He has placed that bud in thy golden hair. 
But ere the perfume has left the flower, 
Thou wilt tire like the child of his gilded toy, 
And tiring thus thou wilt scorn the hour, 
That brings to thy feet the enamored boy. 


Then take the rose from thy polished brow, 
No emblem it of a love like thine; 
’T is the flower of love, and thy heartless vow 
Has never been breathed at feeling’s shrine. 
Thy soul has ne’er burned with love's ardent flame, 
Thy smiles they are false, thy words like the air; 
Thou wouldst crush that bud if another came; 
Then take it now, from thy golden hair.’ 


“ There was a pause of a few moments, when my 
sister spoke— 

‘«¢* Agnes,’ said she, ‘ it is impossible that Walter 
should see you daily, and remain indifferent to- 
ward you. In a short time he will forget this 
silly Swedish romance. You know his tastes and 
his prejudices, and can easily flatter the one, and 
be careful not to offend the other.’ 

“« Margaret, I have no doubt that Christine re- 
ceived the attentions of Carl before she saw your: 
brother. ‘Trust me, she was only’ coquetting with 
Walter, and it would not surprise me to hear that 
she had married her first admirer.’ 

“*Heaven grant she may! ‘Touch Walter's 
pride and you are sure to conquer his passion. 
Now, Aggy, sing me that song you wrote when 
Walter; in a flight of sentimentalism, once asked, 
‘ Do you ever think of me ?” 

“ Agnes again played an accompaniment as she 
sang— 


‘What! think of thee? Yes, in the morn’s early hour, 
Thou art first in my memory’s sight ; 
I tremble and wonder that day has no power 
O'er the visions that haunt me by night. 


What! think of thee? Yes, when amidthe gay throng, 
When the lovely and happy are near, 

[ sigh for thy glance, and in sadness [ long 
For thine accents to fall on mine ear. 


What! think of thee? Yes, every moment I live, 
Be it joyous or saddening to me, 

I see thee, [hear thee; may heaven forgive 
{f tuo often [ think upon thee!" 
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«The song ceased. The girls left the room to- 
gether, and I was once more alone. The doubts 
of Christine’s constancy, suggested by Agnes, were 
insupportable ; while the knowledge of Agnes’ 
love forme bewildered and left me undecided how 
to act. 

« At first I thought to tell my sister that I had 
overheard their conversation, but this would have 
been embarrassing to us all, so I kept the secret in 
ny own breast, and met her and Agnes with my 
usual demeanor. 

«A twelvemonth had passed since my return 
home, and during that time I had received but one 
letter from Christine. I almost believed that she 
had forgotten me, and pride urged that I should 
forget her. Alas, how hard it is to unwind the 
tendrils of love from around the heart ; to cast from 
us the passion we had nursed until its root is in- 
terwoven with the fibres of ourlife! Slowly, slow- 
ly, we part each delicate tendril, pausing ever, and 
hoping that one may still be left! While there 
remains a vestige of hope, though it be light as the 
gossamer which floats upon the breeze, unsubstan- 
tial as the palace shadowed in the clouds, slowly, 
slowly, fibre after fibre is loosened, and the torture 
of the soul prolonged. 

“T wrote again. Six months elapsed and brought 
no answer. Then came the harrowing thought 
that Christine was dead! All this time I was 
compelled to remain at home, owing to a protract- 
ed lawsuit, arising out of some business unsettled 
at my father’s death. 

“T now determined on writing to Christine’s un- 
cle in Stockholm, telling him of my love for his 
niece, and of the misery I endured from her con- 
tinued silence. ‘The prisoner, notching the dismal 
days and nights on the stick in his lonely cell, 
could not have felt the time drag more wearily 
than did I, while waiting an answer to my letter. 
At lastit came. It was from Gustave Bernstein. 
Trembling with agitation, I ran my eye over the 
sheet until it rested on the name of Christine. At 
the perusal of that one paragraph my sight seemed 
blasted. Christine was married to Carl! It was 
as if the light had been suddenly blotted from the 
sky; as if the blackness of thick darkness had 
fallen upon me. Isat long ina state of stupor, 
unable to read more. When I did, I learned that 
Christine, in compliance with the earnest wish of 
her father, had consented to niarry his favorite, 
and that, at the request of the bride, whose health 
was delicate, the marriage had been a private one. 
Here, then, was the end of my hopes. The last 
tendril was broken! the last fibre rooted out! 
I thought so then, but who can fathom the depths 
of the human heart ? 

“Calling all my pride to my aid, I determined on 
forgetting the woman who could thus forget her- 
self. I was ashamed of the wretchedness I had 
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suffered on her account, unworthy as I deemed her 
of my love. But the arrow had not been with- 
drawn ; it still rankled, though fora while its point 
was dulled against the shield of pride. 


“T now tried to think that all my preconceived 


ideas of woman’s truthfulness and loveliness of 


character were overdrawn; that those ideas were 
merely the fruits of a too romantic imagination. 
“But if one woman had deceived me, another 
loved me. I had heard it from her own lips, when 
she knew not that I was by to listen. And now 
I tried to persuade myself that it was a false deli- 
cacy which had so shocked me on hearing Agnes’ 
avowal. With this tempest of passion raging 
within and dethroning reason, I talked to Agnes 
oflove. Oflove! what desecration in sucha mad, 
heartle s use of that holy word. My sister’s de- 
light knew no bounds. Agnes openly showed her 
preference for me, at the risk, very frequently, of 
driving me from her; but of this she knew nothing 
Nearer and nearer to the vortex, Agnes and I were 
to be married! Sure that I was about to seal my 
misery, I was yet reckless. 
to prove to my heart that I had forgotten Christine! 
“ Preparations were making for our approaching 
nuptials, 
was more brilliantly beautiful than ever. One 
morning I wassitting beside my affianced, discuss- 


I thought by that deed 
Friends congratulated us, and Agnes 


ing with apparent interest, but far-away thoughts, 
the very important question whether there should 
be two or three bridesmaids. For my own part, I 
cared but little whether there were any at all, but, 
as usual, I yielded the point to Agnes, who had 
previously decided on three. While we were yet 
talking, my servant handed me a package which 
had just been left forme. My hand shook ner- 
vously when, on taking it, I recognized the writing 
of Gustave Bernstein. At that moment my sister 
entered, and I left Agnes and her together, while, 
with a vague presentiment of evil, I retired to my 
room. A year had passed since I received the let- 
ter announcing Christine's marriage, and I suppos- 
ed that all correspondence with my Swedish 
friends had forever ceased. What then could be 
the import of these letters? for it was evident that 
several were inclosed in the envelope. 

“‘ Impatiently, yet fearingly,I broke the seal. The 
first I opened was from Mr. Bernstein. Christine 
was dead! Oh, how my old fondness welled up with- 


' inmy heart, and would not be kept back! Christine 


was dead! The day that I had seen her in 
her virgin purity, renewing her baptismal vows at 
the altar—the blessed hours we had spent together 
in the quiet parsonage—the flowers we had gath- 


ered on the hills—the songs she had sung to me 


at eventide—the books we had read in the quaint 
old library—the tears she shed at parting—the 
blessing—the farewell! There they were as things 
of yesterday ; there they were, remembered—wor- 
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was no thought of her estrangement, no proud re- 


shipped—filling my heart to overflowing. 


pelling of my newly awakened tenderness; ah 
no, Christine was dead! 

“ T know not what length of time elapsed before 
I again examined the package. When I did so, 
I found that several of the letters were my own ; 
they were those I had sent to Christine. I took up 
How nervously did I press it to my lips. 
characters—the 


another. 
Her hand had 
hand which had been clasped in mine—the hand 
which was cold in death—Christine’s hand had 
writtenit! Did Tread aright? Again and again 
my eye wandered over the lines. 

“« Tam dying, Walter, and I trust it isnot wrong 
now to tell you how I have sorrowed over the past. 
Oh, Walter, why did you conceal aught from me— 
from me, who opened to you the inmost thoughts of 
H{ad you told me all at first, what a 
world of misery might have been spared me! Ah! 
I would not have so wept over the promise to be 
Honor would have 
forbidden that promise to be made. When I first 
learned that your plighted troth belonged to anoth- 
er, the tidings fell like an ice-bolt on my heart. 


traced those 


my soul? 


yours in time and eternity. 


And when I was conjured, even by the love I bore 
you, to take pity on another, whose love was strong 
as mine—one to whom you were bound by solemn 
engagements to make your wife—then, though 
my life-cord had broken in the struggle, I resolved 
to cast you from me, not in anger, not in disdain, 
You but saw the weaker, 
the more yielding part of my nature ; you knew 
not, Walter, how I could nerve myself fora high 


but in pity and grief 


task. 
could be strong in soul. Carefully I banished ev- 
ery fond thought of you which sprung unbidden in 
my breast. Were you not the betrothed of anoth- 
er? And would it not have been sinful longer to 
regard you with love? My life was henceforth to 
be devoted to my father’s happiness. You knew 
how earnestly he wished me to marry Carl. When 
I had schooled my heart to think of you as the 
husband of the woman whose love you had first 
won, I yielded to my father’s wishes ; not light- 
ly, not from motives of pique toward you, but to 
soothe the last moments of my parent's life ; to see 


him die happy in the thought that he left me te | 


the protection of his beloved ward. And Carl 
knew all, all, and yet, with a love surpassing 
knowledge, he made me his wife. 

*“* And now was my soul strengthened and puri- 
fied by its close communion with his. To assist him 
in his labors, to cheer him in his solitude, to look 
with him for the ‘rest which remaineth for the 
people of God,’ all these were sweet to me. Hon- 
orable motives, dutiful actions, brought their sure 
reward. My father’s spirit could look approvingly 
upon his child. 


You knew not how a woman, frail in body, 
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“«Tn the midst of his life of usefulness, Carl was 
called suddenly away. The blow stunned me, but 
I knew that it came from a friendly hand. My 
heart still needed the baptism of suffering to wash 
it-for heaven. 

“« And now thatI amdying, Walter, I wish you 
to know the cause of my silence; the reason why 
I did not keep my promise. I wish no blot to rest 
upon my memory when Iam gone. I have thought, 
too—vainly perhaps—that you might be happier 
if you knew no feeling of unkindness toward you 
had ever been harbored in my breast. 

“*¢ Your letters, and the letters of her who is 
now your wife, you will receive with this. I have 
prayed for you both, Walter, that grace and strength 
might be given to assist you in bearing one anoth- 
er’s burdens in the journey of life. I have prayed 
for you and for myself, that we might be permitted 
to enter the mansions prepared for the loved of the 
Father. Will you not pray for it too, Walter? 
Ah, in the strange and sad vicissitudes of daily 
life, in the awful hour of approaching dissolution, 
what can we frail creatures do but pray? Fare- 
well, Walter, and may your last moments be tran- 
quil as those of CuristIne.’ 

* T was bewildered ; my brain became confused, 
and I lost all consciousness when I had read Chris- 
tine’s letter. How long I remained in this state 
of stupor I know not, but I was aroused by a knock- 
ing at the door. Jt was my sister. She told me 
that Agnes had returned home, wondering at my 
strange conduct in not coming back to them, after 
my abrupt departure. Agnes! she had been totally 
forgotten. I told my sister that 1 was not well, 
and would not leave my room until morning. 
When she had gone, I once more read the mourn- 
ful breathings which death had wrung from the 
heart of her I loved. I turned from them to look 
at that which had caused my misery. Some de- 
mon had been envious of my happiness. ‘Tossing 
aside my own letters, I took up one, the hand- 
writing of which seemed familiar to me, but at the 
instant I could not recollect where I had seen it 
before. As I read, light dawned upon me. It 
had been written by Agnes! She told of my en- 
gagement to her previous to my going abroad, and 
with all the eloquent pleadings she could so well 
employ, begged Christine not to answer my letters. 
Appealing to her honor, her generosity, her wo- 
manly tenderness, she wove a tissue of false- 
hoods so artfully together that no one, pure mind- 
ed as Christine, could dream of their being untrue. 
And it was this woman, so deceitful, so base, 
that I,in my madness, was about to make my 
wife! ; 

“ Atan early hour the next day I called upon 
Agnes. She met me, radiant with smiles, and her 
dark eyes flashing with the consciousness of superb 
beauty. I looked on her with abhorrence, and a 





tells you is true? 


make me call you wife. 
about the breaking of our engagement, I shall nev- || my hair on my forehead, he bent and kissed me 
without speaking ; then carefully gathering his 

“For a moment Agnes quailed beneath my just |, treasures, he left me alone to think again and again 
resentment ; then, giving way to her excited feel- 





feeling akin to hate took possession of my soul. 
She perceived my disturbed manner, and began to 
rally me on my strange appearance. 
moments I dared not trust myself to speak, lest in 
my bitterness I should forget what was due to her 
Extending my hand, I held before her the 
letter she had written to Christine, and hoarsely 
murmured— 

«« Agnes, do you know this?” 

“ Asshe looked on it her face became pale and 
terror-stricken, but immediately recovering her- 
self, she answered— 

“¢No!’ 

«¢ Agnes,’ said I, regarding her with a fixed and 
penetrating look, ‘ why deny what your conscience 
Wretched woman, how could 
you thus work the misery of one who was as far 
above you, as the angels are above us?’ 

“Again Agnes attempted a denial, in a louder and 
firmer tone than before. 

«« Add not falsehood to falsehood,’ I exclaimed ; 
‘heap not infamy on infamy. 
we are strangers.’ 

“* Walter Drayton, you dare not now go back; I | 
say you dare not !’ 

“*T dare, and I will. No power on earth could 
Tell what you please 


er stoop to contradict it.’ 


For some 


ALONE. 


to Europe. 


tained Christine’s miniature. 


For many years I was a wanderer. 
I learned that Agnes was married. 


wealth. 


treachery and deceit. 


blessings which had been spared me. 


when I learned that Christine was dead !” 


From this moment 


under his secret grief! 
upon his hand as I pressed it to my lips. 


‘ of uncle Walter’s tale of love. 





ALonE—upon the wide, wide world ! 
Tis hard to dwell alone, 
To catch no look of human love, 
To list no gentle tone ; 
But wander through life’s busy crowd, 
‘Lone as the corse within its shroud.” 


Alone—'tis hard to sit and weep 
In some untrodden shade, 
O'er all the wrecks of life and joy 
A few brief years have made ; 
To trace the links of that bright chain, 
Which time will ne’er unite again. 


Alone—'tis deeper grief to dream 
Of those we loved in youth, 
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And feel though time has changed us not, 


; 


ALONE. 


Cox. 


Their hearts are lost to truth, 
To wake, alas! too late to find, 


Their vows have passed us as the wind. 


Alone—’tis agony for one, 

Of spirit proud and strong, 

| To fee) life’s pulses ebbing fast, 
Before the world’s cold wrong ; 

i| And sternly hide each pang of fate, 
That leaves the heart so desolate. 


Alone—’tis sometimes sweet to mark 
The green and quiet spot, 
Where we may sleep when life is o'er, 





By all the world forgot— 


ings, she towered a very Medea in her wrath 
left her, and in a month afterward was on my way 


| With none to bless our churchyard hours, 
But leaves and birds and summer flowers. 
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I 


‘*T visited Gustave Bernstein, and from him ob- 
I wept at her grave— 
wept that she had died without knowing the truth 
On my return 
Her husband 
, was ugly, old, decrepit, but possessed of immense 
His wife despised him, and he feared her. 
Leading a life of splendid misery, unloved and un- 
loving, Agnes was reaping the bitter fruits of her 


“T made my home with my youngest sister, and 
in her happy domestic circle learned to prize the 
But though, 

in seeking to promote the happiness of others, I 
| have found peace for myself, though five and twen- 

ty years have elapsed since I opened that package, 
_ never can I forget my utter desolation of heart, 


Dear uncle Walter, how he had suffered and 
|| sorrowed, and how bravely he had borne himself 
| My warm tears fell fast 
Parting 
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A WAKING DREAM. 


—-— 


BY MRS. FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 


eee 


Romance looked up—a youth with dreaming eyes, 
And locks of gold, 

“ Why smite they thus,” he asked, in sad surprise, 
‘‘ The fair, the old ?"— Longfellow. 


Nympn, Naiad, Goddess, Muse and Grace! Next caught my gaze, above me blent, 
Ye are not flown from earth forever, A lovely play of luminous pinions, 


Your furtive footsteps still I trace, And poised in air, young Iris bent 


By every sylvan rock and river. Her shining bow o’er earth’s dominions. 


It was but lovely, loyal faith, i And hark! where yonder fountains sound, 


That lent ye life in olden story ; Amid the musical plash of waters, 


And mine is such, that back*from death, With graceful sea-weed lightly crowned, 


Your idol forms shal) float in glory. i] A band of ocean's sportive daughters. 


By all the beauty of this scene, And still they came! by rock and rill, , 


By all my soul's enthusiast dreaming, The radiant creatures, nymph and dryad, 


I here reca! your shapes serene, Stole smiling in—for fancy still 





With ivory arms and tresses gleaming Her silver call played on, inspired. 


Se ne 


As thus I murmured, by my side, But sudden, just as all the place, 


Gay fancy blew her silver whistle, Was haloed by their heavenly seeming, 


Lo! at the sound what visiors glide, A ound, a sight approsched apace 
’ > ’ 


Light as the down that leaves the thistle. A monster vision spoiled my dronming 
g. 


A moment shone o’er vale and hill, Had Hades sent the serpent back 
, 
A rosy light, as morn were coming! A fiery, iron pointed demon 
Ty, ’ 
A moment, all was hushed and still, To desccrate with cline track 
vith slimy track, 

The next—what soft and silvery b i 
y humming. Th ‘ 
e lovely Paradise I dream on ? 


In air, a golden arrow glanced, Howe’er it be, Diana fled 
»e, Diana fled, 

And lo! behind yon blooming myrtle, Fair Iris went her int 
| way in tears, 
A glorious shape, my senses tranced, 





Up alleys green my Oreads sped, 
"Twas Dian in her huntreas-kirtla 


And wondering Echo stopped her ears. 


Her haughty laugh, low answored secmad, Tho fountain’s Naiad-band drew back 





And r b! . 
by yon marble column shaded, Gay Fancy sighed “ good-bye” and vanished, 





A fair sweet face ono instant gleamed, For thundering down the railroad-track, 
A iry E 
ad airy Echo blashed and faded. The cars wy bright ideals banished. 
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MARSTON. 


BY A. J. 


PRIME, 


M.D. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MATTHEW SCRIVER. 


Reaper, I am not writing a romance, this his- 
tory of the gentle and loving Eunice. I wish, 
from the bottom of my heart, that I were; for 
then, when I had written all there is to write, 
and we had reached the end, joyful or sorrowful 
as that may be, then I could turn to you and say, 
‘It is all fiction, reader! a mere painting of my 
own imagination, and all these sorrows that we 
have wept over together, and all these joys that 
we have together rejoiced in, were unreal—have 
never had an actual existence—there never lived 
such persons as Shelton Saunders and Eunice 
Marston, nor, more than all others, such a man 
as Matthew Scriver.” I might thus conceal, in a 
measure, the pain we had felt in sympathizing 
with the distresses of the former, and revolting at 
the doings of the latter. Or, with the license 
granted to the novelist, I might turn the tide of 
events into such a channel, that all should glide 
on as smoothly as the unrippled surface of a sum- 
mer lake. But as [ am writing a veritable history, 
I may not do this, but must do my errand faith- 


as clerk ina large mercantile establishment, had 
been taken into the concern as a partner, and was 
rapidly accumulating wealth and respectability 
It was his wish to bring up Matthew to the same 
business, but the mind of the young man was of 
too literary and studious a turn to accommodate 
itself to the drudgery of a counting-house, and, 
left to his own choice, after he had finished a suf- 
ficient preparatory course, at the expense of his 
patron, he pursued the study of law. Here, too, 
he was destined to win the esteem and the 
confidence of his principals, by his diligence and 
correctnesss of deportment, and eventually became 
one of the partners in the office. From this time 
he was a rising man in his profession. But he did 
not forget—as is too often the case with men sim- 
ilarly situated—the kindness and aid which had 
raised him to the position he occupied. Between 
him and Saunders there continued a friendship and 
affection of the closest kind ; and when the latter 
relinquished his business, Matthew became the 
agent for the management of all his affairs, and 
this duty he performed with the most scrupulous 
integrity, and a constant and unwavering view to 


| the interest of his friend. 


fully. If I have changed the names of the actors, |, 


it is only to avoid those personalities which might 
excite pain in the breast of the living, for I am 
writing a history of events which took place but a 
few years since, and some of the actors in which 
are still alive. 

What was Matthew Scriver’s origin it is im- 
possible to say. 


He never knew himself who were his parents, but | 
had grown up to boyhood, and almost manhood, | 


in the city where Shelton Saunders made his for- 
tune. The limited opportunities he had for ac- 
quiring an education, had, however, been the 
means of stimulating his mind—naturally active 
and above the common order of intellects—to ex- 


ertion, and at the age of seventeen years, he had | 


made rather extraordinary advancement. By his 


Own enterprise, also, he contrived to maintain a t 


respectable appearance in dress, and, by his gene- | 


To allintents he was an orphan. | 


It may be that, at this time, Shelton thought of 
him as his eventual heir. Indeed some things 
which transpired about this period rendered it 
more than probable that such was the case. Like 
himself, Matthew was alone in the world. Neither 
had relative or kin, and it would not be wonderful 
thata man, filled with the generous emotions that 
ever burned in the heart of the elder, looked upon 
the younger, who had been his charge for many 
years, and who repaid his kindness and care by 
the warmest gratitude and love, almost in the light 
of his own son. If it was indeed true, that such 
were the intentions of Saunders, it is proper to in- 
form the reader that Matthew Scriver was utterly 
ignorant of it. It was not self-interest that made 
him honest and faithful. I wish it to be under- 
stood that it was the native disposition of his heart, 
increased, no doubt, and strengthened by his grati- 
tude. It is this fact which I wish to impress upon 


ral deportment, attracted the notice of many men || the mind of the reader, no matter what may have ta- 


of wealth. Among these was Shelton Saunders, 


ken place afterward ,or how much subsequentevents 


who, after some years of honest and honorable toil, || may seem to contradict it. And he would have 
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probably remained so, and been the heir to the 
immense wealth of his patron, had not the strange 
mutations taken place, which we have noticed in 
the former chapters, and of which life is every 
where full. The new existence of happiness and 
love, which opened upon Saunders after the dis- 
covery of her who had been the hidden star of his 


life through all his toil and weariness, changed, 


perhaps unconsciously to himself, all his intentions. 
The memories of former times and former affec- 
tions that flowed in upon his soul, covered, though 
they did not quench, the friendships of later years ; 
and when Eunice became the wife of his bosom, 
she became also the adopted child of his heart, 
and how much soever he may have before thought 
of Matthew Scriver as his future heir, he was ut- 
terly unconscious that he made any change when 
he signed the instrument that gave to Eunice all 
he possessed, which instrument Matthew himself 
drew up. His feelings were, in fact, unchanged 
toward him. 
ways dwelt in his heart was there still, mingled 
with a certain respect for the talents, and pride in 
the acquirements of the man he had helped to make. 
But Eunice had become the world to him, and 
Matthew Scriver was no longer a needy boy, strug- 
gling for honorable life, but a man, his friend and 
counsellor—a man engaged in a lucrative business, 
and rapidly rising to wealth parallel with his own. 

In the mind of Matthew himself there was no 
suspicion of wrong in what his friend had done. 
He had never looked upon the wealth of Saunders 
with a covetous eye, or suspected that one dollar 
of it was intended for him, any farther than he 
had received abundant and unstinted aid from it 


in his former need ; and being in the entire con- | 


fidence of Saunders, and called on to prepare the 


deed which made Eunice his heir, when made ac- | 


quainted with the reasons, originating in the affec- 
tions of his youth, his heart exulted with a sort of 


pride in the man who would do such a deed. It | 


was noble—it was honorable—it was just what 
such a man as Shelton Saunders only would do. 
And so he told him when he presented him the pa- 
per ready for his signature, and he repeated the 
same on his wedding day, as he shook Shelton’s 
hand warmly, when the deed, signed and wit- 
nessed, was placed in his hand for safe keeping. 
He was an honorable and a grateful man. He 
rejoiced in the happiness of his friend, and he did 


this the more warmly, from knowing all the trials | 


through which that friend had passed, before he 


found happiness ; and upon the first opportunity 1 
he congratulated Eunice most sincerely upon her || 


union with so noble and excellent a man—a con- 
gratulation which, of course, found a thousand 
echoes in her warm and loving heart. Through- 


out the short duration of their blissful wedded life, | 
not many days elapsed without finding Matthew |) 
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The same aflection which had al- | 


MAGAZINE. 


Scriver a visitor at the house ; for they lived but 
a few miles from the city, and he usually chose to 
ride out and see his friend at evening, and talk 
over their matters in quiet after a quiet cup of 
tea, rather than in busy office-hours, and thus 
mingle pleasure with business. 


He was with his 
friend often and long in his last illness, and was 
by his side when he died, and, as we have seen, 
he followed his remains to their last resting place, 


himself a mourner, as sincere, though not so deep- 
ly smitten as Eunice. 

Why do I hesitate to go on?) Why do I feel 
such an inclination to stop here, and not finish 
this history I have undertaken? 1 do indeed 
again wish it were a romance, and I could change 
the course of events, and make all the future 
bright and filled with happy sunshine and glad- 
ness. I think, reader, that it would be more 
pleasing to you, and I know that it certainly 
would to me. But I must proceed as I have be- 
gun, and relate events as they occurred. 

Matthew Scriver did not suffer many days to 
pass, before he called to sympathize with the 
widow of his deceased friend and benefactor. He 
pitied her from the bottom of his heart. He 
knew she must feel desolately lone, and that she 
would be glad to see the face of a friend, and he 
thought that it might be a gratification to her to 
talk of her husband’s memory to one who had 
loved and respected him, and had enjoyed a large 
share of his confidence and esteem. He found 
her with eyes still undried from recent tears, and 
she was dressed in the garb of deep mourning ; for 
although she knew that her late husband had pre- 
judices against it, she could not deny herself this 
outward expression of the grief that was lying 
so heavily at her heart. 

“ It is very kind in you, Mr. Scriver,” she said, 
with a soothing voice, ‘ to call so soon after”-- 

She stopped, for she had begun to say what 
she could not finish. 

“T have called thus early,” he said, ‘‘ because 
I knew that you needed the sympathies of your 
friends, and that you must feel very lonely.” 

‘‘ Oh! yes—very,” said she, and the tears gushed 
afresh. ‘“ He was all I had in this world.” 

“Not all, my dear madam,” said Mr. Scriver ; 
“you have many friends whose hearts sympathize 
deeply in your bereavement.” 

‘*T know all this,” she replied, “but they are 
not, and cannot be to me what he was. ‘They 
have not been with me in sorrow and trials, as he 
had, and now I am alone in the world, as I was 
before I knew him.” 

Mr. Scriver did not know what to say. He 
was in a position as strange as it was new to him, 
trying to offer consolation to a beautiful young 
widow, and he felt himself at a loss how to pro- 
ceed. They therefore sat in silence for some 
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considerable time. It was better that it should be 
so. Sympathy is better shown and deeper felt in 
acts than words, in circumstances of such deep af- 
fliction. Officious friends often say too much, 
and aggravate the pain they vainly think they 
are alleviating. It iseasy to speak words of kind- 
ness when the heart does not feel one of them, but 


they waken no answering note in the bosom of 


the afHicted, breathing consolation and peace, as 
do the mute expressions of sincere fellow feeling 
that are seen and felt in the silent but kindly 
presence of real friends, which make the heart to 
swell and the eye to shed tears full of relief, and 
bring healing and balm with them. Thus the 
mere presence of her late husband's faithful and 
tried friend was a great comfort and satistaction 
to Eunice. As he rose to depart, he said— 

“By my friend’s will, which I bave in my keep- 
ing, am named the executor, to carry out his 
wishes, and I will consult your own convenience 
in making the necessary business arrangements.” 

“ Not now—not now; I have no heart for such 
matters.” 

“Of course not, madam ; but you must not give 
way too much to your grief. Time will have its 
effect, and soften your sorrow. It is proper, how- 
ever, for me to inform you that you are left the 
sole heir to his fortune.” 

“Tt is more than I deserved. I did not expect 
this. But you have always been his friend, and 
you will be so kind as to continue to attend to 
these matters.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“You will sell this house and the furniture as 
soon as convenient.” 

“This house! You surely do not intend to 
leave it?” 

“Yes, I shall return to the place where I passed 
the days of my childhood, and try to make the 
remnant of my life useful. Here, every thing re- 
minds me constantly of him, and makes me feel 
my loss. There, I may make his memory a source 
of happiness.” 

Throughout the remainder of that day Mr. 
Scriver could not attend to business as usual. 
There was a sort of vague restlessness he could 
not account for—an impossibility of collecting 
and fixing his thoughts upon any subject. He 
tried to combat and resist it, and for a moment 
he would succeed, but soon found himself wan- 
dering at loose ends. For the first time in his 
ile he was glad when office hours were over, and 
he could get away from office business. When 
he was in his own room, and had set down to let 
his mind take its own course, he discovered some- 
thing that surprised him at first. This was no- 
thing less than the image of the beautiful young 
widow, who had been before his mind’s eye all 


the day long, but kept indistinct by his constant | 


Vor. IX—No. 6. 


is 


efforts to fix his attention upon his ordinary busi- 
It was this that had created the restless- 
ness he could not 
which way he would—there was the same bright 


ness. 
account for, and now—look 
and glowing image of the fair and lovely creature, 
as bright before his mind as she was in the morn- 
ing, when he sat by her, and gazed into her tearful 
eyes. I say it surprised him at first, for it was 
the only time out of the many which he had spent 
with her since her marriage to his friend that such 
an event had happened. But when the surprise 
had passed away, and he undertook to examine 
and analyze the matter, he found a new feeling 
springing up in his soul—one which had no busi- 
ness there, and he felt it to be so. I do not pre- 
tend to say that he loved Eunice with any difler- 
ent affection than he had felt for her before, for 
though love at first sight may happen sometimes, 
and no doubt does—and this was the first time he 
had ever seen her, save as a married woman— 
Matthew Scriver was not the man to be seized 
thus suddenly. Still, it isa fact that the plaintive 
tones of her voice were continually ringing in his 
ears; and her tearful eyes and pale face, altered 
very much by the garb of woe in which she was 
dressed, were in his eye, do what he would to ban- 
ish them; and he would think of her, do what he 
might to quell such thoughts. He took up a book 
and tried to read, but while his eye was fixed on 
the page and followed line after line, he was ut- 
terly unconscious of a single idea printed there. 
He laid it down and walked the floor, but his 
fancy only burned the brighter. 
seat and took from his portfolio a bundle of papers 
he had brought from the office to look over during 
the evening. It was growing dark and he rang 
for lights. As they were placed on the table, he 
took one—the first one that came to hand—from 
the package and unfolded it. It was the will of 
the late Shelton Saunders, with an inventory of 
This 
latter paper he read over from beginning to end — 
a long list of houses and stores in the city, bonds 
and mortgages, bank stock in various banks, 
farms in the country—and then he read the will, 
in which he gave to his beloved wife, in case she 
survived him, all he possessed. ‘The instrument 
appeared different to him from what it did when 
he had drawn it up, and unconsciously he saw 
himself connected with Eunice in the transaction. 
Something whispered to him that both might be 
his—the widow and the property. * 

He stopped. He was shocked and alarmed. 
It was as if the spirit of evil had whispered in his 
ear a thought of sacrilege. He reasoned with 
himself; he appealed to his principles of honor 
and integrity, hitherto uncorrupted and uncorrupti- 
ble ; he appealed to the memory of his benefacgor 
and friend—to the kind and generous aidshoted 

17 


He resumed his 


his property of various kinds attached to it. 
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received from him in his youth, and the unwaver- 
ing friendship and confidence of later years. For 
once, love listened to reason. He stood up free— 


the vision and temptation had vanished. His 
mind was now steady, and before he went to bed, 
he had read over and arranged the papers his mind 
had refused to comprehend through the day. 


CHAPTER V. 
“LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION.” 


I breathe this prayer with a hearty feeling of its 
It is an awful thing to be tempted as 
some are. I have felt them myself, and who has 
not—the suggestions of the evil thought, as plain 
as if they were whispered, yes, shouted in the 
very portals of the ear, pressing, urging, driving 
on to do the deed that honor, conscience, every 
noble and manly feeling and principle cries out 
against and forbids. I repeat it, it is an awful 
thing to be tempted thus. Crush it—trample it in 
the dust—pluck out the eye—cut off a right hand 
—sacrifice any thing, but resist, struggle, fight. 
Never yield, for yielding once is binding the neck 
to a yoke that once put on may be worn forever. 
Temptation that comes once will be sure to come 
again, and the arch-enemy has a snare always 
ready. Matthew Scriver passed the next day in 
his office, as usual, and the next—and the third 
day, more from habit probably than from any oth- 
er cause, he rode out to the residence of his late 
friend. It was now more than a week since he 
had been buried, and although every thing wore 
the same sombre air as when Mr. Scriver was there 
last, even to the widow, yet after the first efforts 
of the meeting were over, she was able to converse 
with much less restraint and much more as she 
used to. She was melancholy, to be sure, but her 
eyes were not always filled with tears, and her 
voice choked with sobbing. A little light seemed 
beginning to break in through the darkness, and 
as he took his leave, she smiled as he pressed her 
hand at parting—a faint, sad smile it is true, like 
a mere passing ray of sunlight on the thunder- 
cloud—but it was a smile, and it lingered in the 
memory of Matthew all the way home. The 
tempter was at his work again, and this time with 
renewed energy, for his victim began to admit his 
suggestions with less opposition. ‘Ihe same argu- 
ments arose in the mind of the lawyer as before, 
both for and agains: them, and he made the same 


power, 


appeals as on the previous occasion, but they were 


somehow met by specivus and fair-seeming an- 
swers. He thought there was a great change in 
the appearance of the widow in the few days that 


had intervened between his former visit and this, |; 
and the one sad smile at parting covered over all | 


' scene and the grave. 


Then he thought of the 
great difference between the ages of the two, the 
wife and the dead, and from this he drew such in. 
ferences as too many often draw in similar cases. 
Little, alas, did he look then into the heart of the 
desolate and bereaved mourner, or he would have 
seen that the smile she bestowed on him as he bade 
her farewell, was wrung out from a heart filled 
with intense bitterness, by a grateful sense of his 
kindness and sympathy, and he would have seen 
her turn away from his departing footsteps to throw 
herself upon her couch and pour out floods of un- 
controllable agony and grief. He would have seen, 
too, burning upon the altar of her heart, a love as 
ardent and undiminished as it was the day she 


| gave away her virgin hand to become the wedded 


wife of a man old enough, to be sure, to be her 
father, but on that account none the less beloved. 
All this he would have seen and more—infinitely 
more that would have crimsoned his cheek with 
shame, and quenched every thought that aspired to 
her love, and restored him to honor and virtue. 
Yet after all, I say, it was not without a struggle 
with his better self that the lawyer was induced to 
listen to the tempter, or think selfishly of the 
beauty of Eunice. And he did not entirely yield, 
for when he lay down that night, it was with an 
undecided mind, but one certainly inclining more 
the wrong way than the right. Woman! smile 
not. Mothers, teach your daughters to mar their 
beauty with frowns, rather than wear those 
smiles that win their way into stubborn hearts. It 
was the grateful smile of the desolate widow that 
opened a door through which those evil thoughts 
found entrance into the honest heart of Matthew 
Scriver, which grew rapidly up to be the bane of 
his life and honor. 

I do not know but I have made this all appear 
Perhaps it isso. It may be that on 
that night he did not fall so deeply into the snare, 
nor for many following days. But certain it is, 
that at every succeeding visit he made the widow, 
fresh fuel was added, and it was not long before a 
new element came in to increase the flame. Beau- 
ty is enticing, and who has not felt it. It is a glo- 
rious thing to be beautiful—to carry about a face 
and form that the world looks at and admires and 
praises. I love to see beauty in birds and flowers 
and green landscapes and sparkling waterfalls, 
bathed in sunlight, and forest trees in the varied 
dress of autumn, and all of Nature’s works, but 
especially do I love it in the face of woman. It is 
a glorious thing to be beautiful. All unconscious 
as Eunice was of her beauty, Matthew Scriver felt 
it, and he could not think of her without a vision 
of her immense wealth stealing in to heighten her 
charms. At first, as I believe is always the case, 
thisoccupied but asecondary place in'hisconsidera- 


too strong. 


tye tears and sorrow and anguish ©. the death | tion. But he was in a profession which is uni- 
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versally admitted to be peculiarly exposed to temp- 
tations, and he was reaching after wealth as well 


as renown. It is not then to be wondered at, if, | 


in his meditations on the widow, the acquisition 
of so large an amount of property, at once and so 
easily, had considerable weight upon his mind. 
Neither could it be at all unnatural, if, in reflect- 
ing upon the former friendship of Saunders, undi- 
minished, and rather increased up to the time of 
his death, he should construct a sort of theory of the 
satisfaction it would be to his friend that he should 
be a sharerat least in the enjoyment of his wealth. 


———— eo 


which she at first wished to sell—and to content 


_ herself with a visit to her native place. It was at 


his suggestion that the remains of her mother were 
removed from their first resting-place, and deposit- 
ed by the side of her husband. These, anda thou- 


_ sand other attentions calculated to have an effect 
' upon the mind of an afflicted woman, in a place 


where others were comparative strangers, he be- 
stowed upon her. And she was not insensible to 


| them, though they produced no answering feeling 


True, this might have all been effected by making | 


him a joint legatee with the widow, but for its not 
being done in this way he found some plausible 
excuse, and so let the matter rest. 

It is an old saying, *‘no man becomes a villain 
at once.? Matthew Scriver did not. So far as 
we have seen, he may perhaps be perfectly justifi- 
able. He loved Eunice, and who would not that 
knew her as he did? He loved her wealth—and 
are we not all by nature steeped in sordidness ? 
We all love a gilded bauble, and are ready almost 
to “coin our hearts for gold.” I have no confi- 
dence in the integrity of most men when a bribe 
isin their hand. Try them. Why then blame 
this man for loving what all love, and for coveting 
what not to covet were more than man. He did 


| to his own. This he both saw and felt, and the 
_ conviction of its truth, while it mortified his pride, 


gave a new impulse to his desire. Calculation fol- 


| lowed calculation. One disappointed, he resorted 


to another. One scheme frustrated, another was 


_ put at work in its place, till the pursuit began to 
|| seem hopeless, and still he persevered. He felt 
' now that the loss of the money was not less to be 


regretted than the loss of the widow, and if for no 


|| other reason, she must be won for her gold. All 


| the cunning of the lawyer was now brought to bear 


|| upon the enterprise. It was becoming to hima 
' matter of speculation—of dollars and cents, or rath- 


not wish to wrong Eunice out of one farthing of | 


all her enormous inheritance. He was ready to 
account to her for the last mite. What I have 


related is only the opening scene of the drama, | 


and had he dreamed in the beginning that it | 


would lead him on to be what he afterward be- 
came, he would have torn his heart out from his 
bosom, before he would have admitted into it even 
thoughts of love for a being so gentle and worthy 
of love as Eunice, much less one wish to become 
even a sharer in the wealth of his deceased friend. 
I do not censure him for the past—lI only pity him 
that he did not know himself. 


Had Saunders | 


been dead for years, and Eunice weaned away | 
from his memory and his love, so that access was || 


open to her heart, then Mr. Scriver could have ap- 


proached her boldly as a lover, without guarding 


every word and act, lest it should awaken suspi- 


cion in her heart of his intentions and wishes, and, | 


even if unsuccessful, he might have retained his 


integrity. But it was this very caution and calcu- | 


lation which ruined him. He was obliged to weigh 
every word—to measure every courtesy and kind- 
ness, so that, while it told no tale, it should insensi- 
bly and by degrees wile her away from her thoughts 


of the dead, and awaken the same kind of senti- | 


er of half a million of dollars—a sum certainly 
worthy of an effort. The concern was beginning 
to assume a business form, and like a suit in 
chancery involving a like amount, was a subject 
for careful calculation and swudy. Vexed at him- 
self—vexed at his deceased friend—and more than 
all, vexed at Eunice—yet wary and apparently 
honorable in all he did, Matthew Scriver was be- 


| ginning to be a villain. 





CHAPTER VI. 
A SERMON. 


Not this chapter, reader, nor one of my own 
writing. It is out of my line, and I should not 
know how to go to the work, though it is very 
likely there may be some in the number of my 
readers to whom a sermon would be something 
new and perhaps profitable, even one from me 
To such let the former chapter be the discourse, 
and the text—‘* Beware of bright eyes and covet- 
ousness.” 

More than three months have passed while we 
have been reading that discourse,and Eunice had 
experienced the warmest sympathies of her friends 
and neighbors, and had visited her mother’s grave 
and accompanied her remains back to lay them by 
her husband, that she might have both near her, 


! though in the grave—the only two beings she ever 


mentstowardshim. He carried her books—some- | 


times of a devotional character, and at others of a 
more lively kind. He proposed to her methods | 


of employing her time and money usefully. He 
persuaded her to retain her house and furniture— 





loved. It was a mournful satisfaction to her to 
visit the place and plant beside their bed beautiful 
flowers, which, after the temporary sleep of win- 
ter, should spring up and bud and put forth green 
leaves and fair blossoms, and be to her a pledge 
and promise that they two who slept in the dust 
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should rise again from the sleep of the grave, and 
bloom in perennial beauty. Eunice was a creature 
of ardent religious feelings, and in these she sought 
and found her only strength in her sorrow. Yet, 
after all, though the edge of affliction was taken 
awey, her grief was only diminished in intensity. 


It was there still, gnawing at her heart and making | 


life dark, and she longed to find a resting place be- 
side her husband. Women all have a way of feel- 
ing so in such circumstances. They have not the 
busy affuirs of life to occupy their minds and change 
the current of their thoughts, and when affliction 
and sorrow fall upon them, they gloom over it in 
their solitude, and tell over to their own hearts their 
griefs, and thus renew them day by day, till they 


wear gradually out, or till some sudden event comes 


to disturb the fountain of their gloomy thoughts, 
and break up the habit of their melancholy sad- 
ness. It was thus with Eunice for the first three 
months of her widowhood. 

It is the Sabbath, a sweet day of rest—rest to the 


weary and toil-worn—to the Christian a pledge of | 


abetter rest. The noise of the busy wor!d is hush- 
ed. The hammer of the artisan no longer resounds 
in the shop—the cattle of the husbandman are re- 
posing in the field with necks eased from the yoke. 
All occupations have ceased. The bells are sum- 
moning the multitude to prayer, and all gather in 


silent and humble and solemn awe in the house of | 


God. A new preacher occupies the desk. He is 
a young man, just in the first years of manhood, 
but has already won a considerable reputation as 
anorator. Many were there to satisfy their curi- 
osity, but Eunice was not among those, though she 
was there. 
to commence the morning service, and if she had, 
she would not ‘have recognized the man whose 
arm she had unconsciously taken, when overcome 
with grief at the burial of her husband. But it was 
he, who had been attached recently to this church 
as an adjunct to the already old and feeble rector, 
and this was his first appearance in the pulpit 
there. He had chosena good subject for the occa- 
sion, if he wished to display his powers, which I 
do not suppose was the case. It wasthe resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and his text was, 


“Tam the Resurrection!” 
Ile spoke of death—its terrors in itself—as sepa- 


rating us from friends and the loved ones of earth, 
—of the grave, cold, desolate and lonely,—of the 


worm, the coffin and the shroud—of the corroding | 
> 
ind remorseless tooth of decay that feeds on and 


destroys all that is beautiful and lovely. All this 
he painted to very life, and his audience sat sub- 
dued in tears and awe. His voice was low and 
full of music, and his manner, thus far without a 
single gesture, was very impressive. All felt and 
acknowledged his power. He paused a moment, 


She did not raise her eyes as he was 


and then continued—his manner entirely changed 
—his form erect, and his eye full of the faith that 
inspired his soul. 

“ But why weep for the dead—why mourn for 
them as if lost? They but sleep for a season to 
wake again to new life and beauty, for the trumpet 
shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incorrupti- 
ble. Oh, glorious hope—full of life and immortali- 
ty. Why shrink from death? Why dread the 
grave—this portal to eternal bliss?) Where now 
are the terrors of the tomb, since Christ has said, 
‘IT am the Resurrection ?’” 

He then described the glories of the resurrection 
to the believer, and the blissful re-union of those 
whom death has separated, and faith and hope now 
burned with new vigor in the hearts of his hearers. 
But upon none was the effect stronger than upon 
Eunice. Every word seemed spoken directly to 
her, and they were the first words which had found 
entrance into her heart, bringing full consolation. 
Though she wept bitterly when he spoke of the ter- 
rors of the grave which held all her buried hopes, 
yet, when he changed the picture, her tears became 
dry, and sweet joy settled down upon her spirit, 
and for many days the words of the speaker lin- 
gered in her ears, and wrought peace and repose 
in her wounded spirit. Hitherto she had looked 
too much upon the dead as lost to her. Now she 
learned to regard them as only gone for a season, 
to be all restored to her again—forever. 

I promised not to preach a sermon, and I will 
not. I only wish to keep plainly before the read- 
er the eventful changes.in the life of Eunice and 
the causes that led to them. From this time she 
was an altered woman, within and externally. 
Cheerfulness rapidly assumed its customary place 
in her face and conduct, and she began to take her 
former interest in the affairs of life in her own lit- 
tle world. I do not mean to say that this was 
immediately the case to its fullextent. This could 
not well be. The blow which had prostrated her 
had fallen too heavily and inflicted a wound too 
deep to be cured at once, even when the appropri- 
ate remedies were applied. But gradually she 
rose up from her despair, and certainly had lost 
none of her beauty. She was still young, and had 
many years of life to look forward to. Why then 
waste in solitude and gloom the life that might 
be made useful? Why suffer to lie in idleness the 
wealth her beloved husband had devoted to the 
benefit of the world? She remembered the plans 
he had devised, and some of which he put in ope- 
ration before his sickness. But many of them 
were beyond the reach of a lone woman, and she 
sat herself at work to invent others which she had 
the ability to carry out. But none of them reach- 
ed far enough. Deeds of charity and acts of use- 
fulness, she thought, should be in some measure 


‘commensurate with the means we have in our pow- 








. 
er, and had not Heaven blessed her in an eminent 
degree with wealth, which was entirely ather own 
control, and for which no hungry heir was waiting, 
(she did not yet know the covetous heart of Mat- 
thew Scriver)? Was the spirit of Shelton, unseen, 
but watching over her with ceaseless love, now 
actuating her mind to deeds of benevolence such 
as he would have done?’ She persuaded herself 
that this was the case, and new joy stole into her 
bosom and infused new energy intoher soul. Still 
she felt the need of an adviser, and who so fit as 
her late husband's friend and counsellor, who had 
always entered with the warmest zeal into his 
plans? She resolved to consult with Matthew 
Scriver, and make him the agent in carrying out 
the plans they might decide on in mutual coun- 
cil. 

She sent for him immediately, not choosing to 
wait even for his customary visit. Ife came out in 
the afternoon, heard all her wishes, entered warmly 
into her plans, and would take the matter into 
earnest consideration, and call in a few days to let 
her know his conclusions. The wily lawyer was 
rejoiced at the change which had taken place in 
As to her schemes of benevolence, that was 
another thing. He did not so much approve of 
them, or seem to. He had his own views of the 
way in which the money ought to be employed, 
and her way was like to make a hole in the 
amount that was not easily to be filled up. Chari- 
ty was all very well when properly directed by 
prudence, but that kind of charity which would 
melt down and waste away half a million of money 
ina single woman's life-time was another thing. 
Besides, this was interfering sadly with his plans. 
He was ready enough to be the widow's adviser in 
the matter, but he would prefer, if possible, to 
have some control over the money, before he ex- 
pressed a decided opinion as to the charities it 
should be invested in. Here was a new dilemma 
and required a change of tactics. He must seem 
to coincide with her in her wishes—indeed it 


her. 
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would perhaps be advisable to manifest a consider- 
able warmth of zeal in proposing plans, and inves- 
tigating particular objects which seemed to call 
upon her for aid, but at the same time always 
have a sufficient store of objections to bring in just 
at the proper moment, and dally with and put her 
off till he could bring influences to bear which 
would, imperceptibly to her, wear away and de- 
stroy this new freak of a woman’s mind, as he chose 
to consider it. He did not know, and had bre 
known he could not now comprehend, the real in- 
fluences that were operating on her mind. Ifthe be- 
nevolent spirit of Shelton Saunders was prompting 
her to noble and Christian enterprise, a very differ- 
ent spirit was working at the heart of Matthew 
Scriver, and driving him on madly, but in conscious 
security to—what? We shall see. 

New emergencies require new schemes, and the 
scheming lawyer was ready for the emergency. A 
few hours of calculation and contrivance, and he 
was prepared, and smiled in advance at his fancied 
success. He drew great encouragement from the 
new cheerfulness he had observed in the lovely 
widow, when she had sent forhim. He attributed 
it to the effect of his own management, although 
the direction which her fancy had taken puzzled 
him. But any change was better than the moping 
sadness and gloom which she had constantly worn 
up to this day. If she had proposed to entera 
convent and devote her life to penance and prayer, 
he would have deemed it a favorable indication, 
insomuch as it seemed to show that her mind had 
undergone some change, and it might change 
again. But he was calculating assuch men always 
calculate, from external appearances, and without 
the least knowledge of her heart, and making, from 
her actions and conduct, theories to account for 
them, which fell in with his own wishes and in- 
tentions, and winding himself up in the net he was 
weaving, perhaps to over-reach himself, instead of 
his victim. Poor dove! God watch over thee, 
for the snare of the fowler is cunningly laid. 





AnGet in feature and in form, 
Her eye as radiantly bright, 
The tint upon her cheek as warm, 
Her heart as buoyantly light, 
Fair Eve within a leafy bower 
Of blooming Eden sat, and smiled 
On golden fruit and blushing flower, 
Guileless and joyous as a child. 


Sudden, along the clustered vine, 

She sees a gilded crenture steal! ; 
Whose folds, a round it they entwine, 

The rainbow’s melting tints reveal ; 
Its eyes of liquid lustre dart, 

Their fatal charm into her own; 
The Basilisk* has reached her heart, 


And bioom, end smile, and joy ere gone. 
Ep. 


*“ There is not one that looketh upon his eyes, but hee dyeth presently. The like propertie hath the serpent called a 


basiliske "— Holland. 


























MY BIRD. 


BY FANNY FORESTER. 


Ere jast year's moon had left the sky, This bird with the immortal wing, 
A birdling sought my Indian nest, To me—to me, thy hand has given. 


= wees oh co lovingly A The pulse first caught its tiny stroke, 

ar Gay eonpp epee ay See The blood its crimson hue, from mine ;— 

: — ; This life, which I have dared invoke, 

From morn till evening’s purple tinge, : ; 

: . Henceforth is parallel with thine. 

In winsome helplessness she lies, 

Two rose leaves, with a silken fringe, t A silent awe is in my room ; 
Shut softly on her starry eyes. l tremble with delicious fear ; 


The future, with its light and gloom, 
There’s not in Ind a lovelier bird ; 





Time and Eternity are here. 
Broad earth owns not a happier nest; 


. iis _ i ger tumult rise ; 
Oh God, thou hast a fountain stirred, Doubts—hopes, in eager tumult ri 


" . ' _— 
Whose waters never more shall rest ! Hear, oh my God! one oe anand 
Room for my bird in Paradise, 
This beautiful, mysterious thing, | And give her angel plumage there ! 


This seeming visitant from heaven, Mavcimaln, Jan’y, 1848. 


TO KATE KAROL. 


BY HENRY ADAMS. 


—-— 


Witt you, darling, dainty Kate, Then with earnest eyes you look 

In your kindness please to state For some green and quiet nook, 
What bright form of earth or air And as soon as you can find 

Is the one you deign to wear? One exactly to your mind, 

Are you, gentle muse of mine, There will you, the whole day long, 
One of the mysterious Nine, Weave your treasures into song. 
Dwelling on the rose-crowned mountain, | 
By the cool and shaded fountain ? 

Or are you a starry sprite, But, ah! no, your’re not a fairy, 
Singing, through the summer night, Full of Jaughter and vagary, 

Of the beaming life and love Nor the Muse, so heavenly fair, 
In your far-off home above ? Nor a sprite of upper air. 

Or are you a fairy sweet, They are beautiful, ‘tis true, 
rripping round on little feet, Still they are not much like you. 
Roving gaily here and there, They are Fancy's wild creation, 
Gathering beauties every where ? Live but in imagination ; 

Ah, L think [ see you straying You're a sweet reality— 
Through the sunny fields, a-Maying. There’s the difference, you see. 
There you steal the rose’s hue, ~4 Bright and lovely as they are, 
And the balmy violet's blue— i] You are brighter, lovelier far ; 
Here you cull the sunbeam bright, For you blend the poet's art, 
And the dew of yesternight. With a gentle, woman heart ; 
Now you pilfer from the birds i] With a spirit ‘‘ undefiled,” 
Music for your own dear words ; And the gladness of a child. 

96? i 











THE ARCH ROCK. 


BY MRS. E. 


Reaper, if you would know the luxury of mere 
breathing, by all means visit Mackinaw. Its air 
is to other atmospheres, what the Congress Spring 
is to ordinary pools—it sparkles, it braces, it ex- 
hilarates. You may wander there for hours, over 
the long hills, and through the arching groves, 
without dreaming of fatigue ; and if you should 
happen to be a little weary, you have only to seat 
yourself upon a comfortable stone, until the lapse 
of a few moments reinvigorates you. Mackinaw 
is the place forinvalids. From morning till night, 
and from night till morning, the pharmacy of heav- 
en is at work, and he who quaffs health from the 
chalice of the skies, has no occasion for the nau- 
seous drugs of earth. 


One bright and beautiful morning, last summer, | 


a few gentlemen were lounging on the Mission 


House piazza, soon after a satisfactory breakfast. | 


They were all pleasant and sociable, the natural 
effect of good living and oxygen. Some were dis- 


cussing the Mexican campaign, and others extoll- | 


ing the weather, rejoicing as they did so, that they 
were not broiling in less enviable spots. In the 
midst of these agreeable colloquies, a steamboat 
was seen entering the straits, and eager to gather 
news, the talkers, with one exception, strolled 
down to the landing place to await her arrival. 
The person who remained behind, was a young 
man of prepossessing aspect ; but ungenteelly clad. 
Too indolent, or too indifferent, to accompany his 
fellow-boarders to the boat, he stretched himself 
upon a bench, when they departed, and was soon 
deeply absorbed in a book. It was easy to per- 
ceive, by the cut of his clothes, that he was fresh 
from the hands of a village tailor ; but there was 
an air of independence about him, which seemed 


| 


Bs WRITE. 


a dimple in the chin, sweet enough to be coveted 
by a woman. The Mission House carriage drove 
away for its accustomed freight of new arrivals, 
without disturbing him by its rattlingexit. A pret- 
ty lady, wrapped gracefully in a shawl, came out 
to superintend the coaching of a baby ; and the lit- 


| tle one rode off in a wagon, crowing at the top 
|| of its blithe lungs, without distracting his atten- 


tion in the least. At last, when the omnibus re- 
turned, and stopping heavily at the steps, proceed- 
ed to deposite its passengers, the reader laid aside 
his book, and, with a lounger’s license, arose slow- 
ly to inspect them. 

The first person who alighted was a spirited lit- 
tle boy, with large blue eyes, and wavy curls of 
gold. He sprang lightly to the ground, and then 
cracked a toy whip, triumphantly, at his friends be- 
hind. He was followed by a fashionably dressed 


' man, of perhaps eight and twenty, who descended 


to say that he did not care who knew it. His | 


boots were very clumsy,and a hat, which lay upon 
the floor by his side, was rusty and well worn ; 
but the head to which it belonged was of the finest 
order of finecraniums. The eyes, as he looked up 
into the page he was reading, were seen to be of 
a clear bright grey, fringed above and below by 


long willowy eye-lashes. His forehead was not so | 


high as it was broad and massive—and the very 
decided expression of his mouth was corrected by 





with some circumspection, and when down, gave 
his pantaloons a brush, before he tendered his 
hand to assist the two ladies who remained. She 
who first availed herself of his aid, was a middle 
aged dame, with a proud and severe face. She 
was clad in deep sables evidently those of deter- 
mined widowhood, for her visage was too harsh to 
have been touched by recent sorrow. The last to 
reach terra firma was a slight and graceful fe- 
male, who had been sitting with her back to the 
piazza. Asshe stood upon the steps of the vehicle, 
the wind blew aside her thick green veil, disclos- 
ing a young and very beautiful countenance. 
Raising her eyes momentarily, she met the gaze 
of the individual, who, unnoticed, had been watch- 
ing the descent of her party. An embarrassed 
recognition took place-—the gentleman turned red 
—the lady pale—and their mutual bows were as 
awkward as constraint could make them. The 
elderly matron, who seemed her companion’s 
chaperon, glanced uneasily from one to the other, 
and then, putting her charge in advance, brushed 


| on, without giving opportunity for any further greet- 


ing. ‘The landlord being in attendance, the new 
comers were ushered to an inner room. ‘The re- 
gister was immediately produced, and the names 


recorded were as follows: 
263 
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Residence. Destination. 


Names. 
Mrs. Montgomery, 
Miss Mary Montgomery, 
Mast. Robert Moatgomery, 
Mr. Von Paltz, do. do. 


(new York. Sault St. Marie. 


The two ladies were speedily established in one 
of Mr. Herrick’s spacious rooms, and proceeded to 
make the traveller’s toilet. While adjusting her 
cap at the looking glass, Mrs. Montgomery began 
questioning her companion. 

“Mary,” she said, with an investigating air, 
‘who was that common looking man we just saw 
on the piazza?” 

« A Mr. Dana from Ronaldstown,” replied Mary, 
timidly ; “ but do you think he is so common look- 
ing, mamma !” 

“[ have heard of Mr. Dana before,” said the 
elder lady, with a contemptuous shrug ; “but I 
had no idea that he was quite so shabby in his ap- 
pearance. What in the world has brought him 
here? If we see him again, Mary, I shall insist 
upon your keeping him at a distance.” 

“« He cares very little for dress,” said the daugh- 
ter, more courageously; ‘but he is nevertheless 
proud, mamma. If you desire to teach him reserve, 
there will be no necessity for more than one re- 
pulse.” 

“Hurrah for Mackinaw!” 
Stentor in the hall, and sundry kicks against the 
door put an end to the dialogue. 

“You should knock, darling, 


shouted a little 


” 


said the elder 
lady, after admitting the boisterous applicant. 
‘* Don’t you know that little gentlemen never kick ?” 

«* My hands were full, mamma,” cried the boy ; 
pouring his treasures into a chair as he spoke, 
“There is no harm in kicking. Horses kick ! 
But just see what Mr. Dana has given me,” he 
continued, holding up a very handsome uncut 
agate. 

‘© For shame, Robert!” exclaimed his mother, 
‘* You should never accept presents from 
strangers. Hlow came you to speak to that man, 
and how did you learn his name ?” 

“ Mr. Dana is no stranger,” said the little fel- 
low, knowingly. ‘He has been acquainted with 
sister Mary this great while. Ile lives in Ronalds- 
town, where aunt Ann lives,and he says when I 
go to see her, I may ride his black pony.” 

** You will not visit your aunt Ann ina hurry,” 
said Mrs. Montgomery,more and more incensed, 
and if you speak to that Mr. Dana again, I shall 
punish you severely.” — 

The child seemed puzzled for a moment; but 
seeing no reason for his mother’s displeasure, con- 
soled himself by arranging his agates. 

A very decorous knock at the door interrupted 
the silence that succeeded, and Mr. Von Paltz, 
presenting himself, announced that an early din- 
ner, which had been ordered in consequence of a 
lost breakfast, was now upon the table. There- 


angrily. 
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upon, Mrs. Montgomery, clearing the frown from 
her brow, and dismissing the sharpness from 


‘ her 
voice, sallied forth with her son and daughter, dig- 


nified as an empress and calm as a saint. 

In order to elucidate the foregoing narrative, jt 
will be necessary to acquaint the reader with what 
modern novelists would term the “ antecedents” 
of our dramatis persona. 

Mrs. Montgomery belonged to an old and aris- 
tocratic family in Massachusetts. She married in 
early lifea New York merchant, of flourishing 
fortunes, but obscure pedigree. Pride was her 
chief characteristic, and she lived, during many 
years, in a style of solemn form, disdaining the 
French frivolities of our gayer fashionables ; but 
aping the heavy magnificence of old England. 
Her husband’s death, which occurred in the midst 
of this prosperous career, left her with two children, 
reduced to a very moderate income. Her estab- 
lishment was broken up ; but the pride of which it 
was the shell survived, and, like a houseless snail, 
cast about for some commodious mansion to creep 
The widow’s daughter promised to be very 
beautiful, and the scheme suggested to the moth- 
er’s mind was to make a reprisal upon fortune, by 
marrying hertoa rich man. In the meantime, 
schools being expensive, she yielded to the solici- 


into. 


tations of an accomplished maiden sister, who re- 
sided in Ronaldstown, and entrusted Mary for a 
while to her care. She took lodgings, herself, in 
a fashionable Broadway boarding house, and kept 
her little son with her, to whom she was passion- 
ately attached. She was too conscious of faded 
charms and encumbered fortunes, to throw out her 
own lures for any of the rich bachelors who pat- 
ronized her hostess; but she anticipated the time 
when the advent of her fair daughter among them, 
redolent with bloom,and accomplished by her ele- 
gant preceptress, would set the whole community 
by the ears. What then was her consternation, 
upon receiving one morning a letter from her sis- 
ter, informing her that the writer had detected a 
dawning attachment between Mary and a Mr. 
Dana, who was teaching the village academy. It 
was mentioned asa matter of extenuation, that 
the young gentleman had inherited a small patri- 
mony, and that his brilliant talents would proba- 
bly secure his future advancement. The aunt, 
who had herself been disappointed in love, having 
cleared her conscience, closed by recommending 
the connection. 

A few hours after the receipt of this epistle, 
Mrs. Montgomery was on her way ‘to Ronalds- 
town; and catching up her daughter from that 
lowly nest, she bore her off like an eagle to her 
city eyry. 

It was not long before Mary Montgomery's 
lovely face achieved the triumph foreseen by her 
mother. A Mr. Von Paltz, who was her vis a vis 
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at the table, declared himself the most enamored 
of lovers; and as he was a Pear! street importer, 
of reputed wealth, Mrs. Montgomery became his 
strenuous advocate. 

Owing either to yearning recollections, or to 
the influence of a town life, Mary’s roses faded in 
her new position, and her delicate health was 
made a plea for the western tour which has intro- 
duced the parties to our reader. Mr. Von Paltz 
acoompanied the family, nominally as an escort, 
but in reality as a travelling suitor, and the mother 
had determined in her own mind that Mary 
should return to New York his affianced bride. 
Imagine her distress on meeting Mr. Dana in 
Mackinaw ! 

The seats assigned our friends at tea were, of 
course, at the foot of the board—priority, not rank, 
giving precedence at public tables. Mr. Dana 
sat higher up, and though he frequently glanced 
toward his old acquaintance, he was altogether 
too far off for conversation. As soon as the meal 
was over, Mrs. Montgomery withdrew her forces 
to their chamber. A battle then ensued with 
Master Robert. It was already past his usual 
hour for repose, but the little fellow contended 
stoutly that at home he never went to bed till 
dark, and the long Mackinaw twilight stood his 
friend inthe rebellion. At last, after having been 
stripped, he was dressed again, and permitted, 
upon parole of goodness, to go down into the vil- 
lage with his mother and sister; Mr. Von Paltz, 
of course, being of the number. 

After examining Mr. Leopold’s Indian curiosi- 
ties,and buying a few items of his collection, the 
Montgomerys set out on their return, and they had 
not proceeded far, before they were overtaken by 
Mr. Dana. 

Poor Mary was dreagfully embarrassed, and 
between awe of her mother and regard for Mr. 
Dana, she was as stammering and confused as 
any gawky country girl. As a matter of mere 
instinct, she introduced the gentleman to her com- 
panions, and then, shrinking within herself, left 
events to take their course. Mr. Von Paltz was 
walking next her, and Mr. Dana, without knowing 
his peril, strode side by side with her majestic 
mother, 

“T perceive, madam,” he said, addressing his 
dangerous neighbor, “that you have been making 
purchases of Mr. Leopold. The ingenuity of 
those Indians is astonishing.” 

“There are many wonderful things in this 
World, sir,” responded the good lady, coming 
down upon him Jike an iceberg. 

Having assented to this truism with a becoming 
air of conviction, the unfortunate Mr. Dana haz- 
arded another remark. 

“TI think, madam,” he said, “ you can hardly 
fail to be pleased with Mackinaw. We have all 
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the advantages of summer here without any of its 
discomforts. ‘The steamboats bring us fruig and 
vegetables; but we are neither stifled by heat, 
nor devoured by musquitoes.” 

‘1 would as soon be stung by a musquito, as 
annoyed by a disagreeable person, sir,” said Mrs 
Montgomery, in a waspish tone. “I presume 
Mackinaw is not exempt from such.” 

“ By no means, madam,” said Mr, Dana, now 
perceiving her drift. Too gentlemanlike to retali- 
ate, he walked on, without any further eflort at 
conversation. 

Mr. Von Paltz was extremely obtuse, and hav- 
ing been taught when a little boy, that a long 
pause in discourse was to be avoided, he now 
thought it his duty to speak up. 

“What a monstrous price they ask for these 
things!” he exclaimed, illustrating his assertion by 
takingafanfrom Mary. ‘ Miss Mary paid twelve 
shillings for this coarse-looking affair. If you 
know any thing about the value of the article, sir, 
you will be amazed at the extortion.” 

‘Tam no merchant,” said Mr. Dana, drily, and 
again there was a portentous silence. 

Little Robert had kept up a sort of running ac- 
companiment on the beach to the sedate pace of 
his elders, but he now came behind them, tugging 
at his mother’s dress, and whispering all too au- 
dibly— 

“ Mamma, I said I would be good, and I have 
been good. I have not spoken one word to Mr 
Dana since you told me not, but do just let me ask 
him where he got those agates.” 

The party had now arrived at the Mission 
House grounds, and the bustle occasioned by open- 
ing the gate put a stop to the little fellow’s impor- 
tunities. 

Mr. Dana then made his bow, and striking into 
a diagonal path, entered the Mission House by a 
side door. 

That night, when Mary sought her pillow, she 
thought over with shame and sorrow the events 
of the past day. She saw, in fancy, her beloved 
Ronaldstown, with its quiet streets and pleasant 
gardens. She remembered those moonlight sails 
upon the river, taken with merry maidens and joy- 
ous youths, when Mr. Dana kept ever by her side, 
amusing her by his sallies, or informing her by his 
wisdom. She recalled those winter evenings, 
when she and her aunt used to listen delightedly to 
his readings. She saw by-gone tableaux amid the 
darkness of midnight, and heard on the silent air 
the voices of other days. Her recent conduct 
seemed to her most culpable. Why had she not 
broken through the barriers of timidity, and given 
Mr. Dana to understand that her feelings were still 
as cordial as ever? Upon calmer retlection, how- 
ever, she was convinced that she had done right. 


Any kind demonstrations on her part would have 
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provoked fiercer hostility from her mother; and it 
was better to suffer in her friend’s opinion than to 
have him insulted by her kindred. She felt that 
he must be too indignant ever to notice her again, 
and she determined in the recesses of her trembling 
heart to go down to her grave with his image 
enshrined therein. She would never wed any one 
else, and if Mr. Von Paltz owned all Pearl street, 
she would cast it as far from her as her little foot 
could spurn 
Mr. Dana’s room was quite in the other part of 
the house, but it was astonishing how the bumps of 
Mrs. 
Under 
the influence of the spell, the young man tossed 


memory had all been magretized that day. 
Montgomery had shewn herself an adept. 


from side to side, sometimes groaning audibly and 
sometimes giving utterance to a peevish wail. 
The 
Mary 
was like the rest of her sex—all for glitter and 
vanity. 


His castles in the air were all demolished. 
star that had guided him was set forever. 


The country schoolmaster had been per- 
mitted to amuse her in a retired village ; but when 
the beauty emerged from obscurity, “ Othello’s 
Well, it mattered not. 
Henceforth she was nothing to him ! 


occupation was gone.” 
So he lay 
and ruminated until the cock crew, and dawn 
came peeping over the waves. 

The party, being bound for the Sault St. Marie, 
were obliged to remain in Mackinaw a few days, 
as the steamboat running thither made but two 
trips a week. Time was thus given to explore 
the island, and excursions were planned to the 
Mrs. 
Montgomery was troubled no more by Mr. Dana’s 
attentions. 


Arch Rock, Sagar Loaf, Giant’s Steps, ete. 


When he passed her, it was with a 
cold bow, and he never even looked at Mary. 

The second morning after the arrival of the 
Montgomerys, the elder lady recognized an old 
acquaintance at the table, in the person of Gover- 
nor P., who had come down from Chicago the 
night before. After breakfast they met in the 
parlor, and exchanged congratulations and inqni- 
ries. Mr. Von Paltz was introduced, and after 
exhausting his small talk with the ladies, the 
governor turned to the gentleman for weighter 
converse. 


“Well, sir,” he said, “it appears that all pros- 
pect of a war with England has blown over. The 
recent news is entirely pacific.” 

“Tt is well that it is so,” replied Mr. Von Paltz, 


sagaciously. “A war with England would be de- 
structive to the commercial interests of this coun- 
try. It would be better to let Mexico spit in our 
face, than to hazard a war which would perhaps 
leave us without a pocket handkerchief to wipe it 
with.” 

The governor was amused ; but seeing at once 
what manner of man Mr. Von Paltz was, and un- 


willing to mortify the ladies by drawing out their 
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companion, he changed the subject from politics 
to the field of vision. 

“Tsee some canoes coming,” he said, looking 
out upon the water, “ and they appear to be filled 
with Indians.”. 

‘©Oh! I dare say they are my men,’ cried Mr. 
Von Paltz, rubbing his hands with glee, and gazing 
wistfully at the dusky oarsmen. 

“ Your men!” exclaimed the governor, in sur- 
prise. “ Are you acacique, Mr. Von Paltz? But 
no,” he added, laughing, “I understand you 
now. You intend to take a row in one of those 
canoes.” 

“Not I,” replied Mr. Von Paltz, in a chuckling 
tone. “Ihave no fancy for being on the water ; 
but I rather think those fellows are bringing me 
something that will help, on land, to ‘make the 
mare go.’”’ 

“Are they loaded with oats, think you?” in- 
quired the governor, completely mystified. 

“ No, sir,” answered Mr. Von Paltz, “they are 
loaded with Indian curiosities.” 

“ You must either be curiosity mad, or else the 
most gallant man I ever saw,” exclaimed the gov- 
ernor, amazed out of all his politeness. “ May I 
ask, sir, are you going to collect a private museum, 
or do you intend presenting forest gifts to all your 
female acquaintances ?” 

“T shall do neither,” replied Mr. Von Paltz, 
coolly ; “ but I am going to make a spec.” 

He proceeded to inform the governor, who 
really seemed painfully inquisitive, that having as- 
certained upon inquiry the day before, that the 
Mackinaw shopkeepers made an enormous profit 
upon their Indian wares, the idea occurred to him, 
that a handsome sum might be realized, by pur- 
chasing a lot of these commodities at prime cost, 
and shipping it for the English market. He ac- 
cordingly hunted up a chief, and after some chafler- 
ing, they struck a bargain. The savage agreed 
to go directly to the main land, and return within 
twenty-four hours with all the merchantable fab- 
ries of his tribe. ‘The canoes now in the offing 
were conjectured by Mr. Von Paltz to be the 
fleet in question; and as they neared the land, 
he caught up his hat, with an apology for haste, 
and made off for the shore, in a regular Wall 
street trot. 

The governor whistled involuntarily, as he eyed 
him from the window; and turning upon his heel, 
left the ladies to themselves. 

Contrasting Mr. Von Paltz with the intelligent 
Governor P., Mary felt heartily ashamed of her 


| city beau; and even Mrs. Montgomery mentally 


“ 


acknowledged that her favorite was a little too 
fond of the worshipped dollar. 

In the course of the day, the governor came 
up to the ladies, with an air of great interest, and 
inquired if they knew who that gentleman was, de- 
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signating Mr. Dana, who stood conversing ata 
distance. 

Mrs. Montgomery replied, hesitatingly, that 
she believed he kept school in some country vil- 
lage. 

‘ Well, whoever he is,” said the governor, “ he 
is destined to make a figure in the world. He is 
the most extraordinary young man I ever met. 
He seems perfectly conversant with every subject, 
and his views are at once original and profound. 
Miss Mary, I advise you to set your cap for him.” 

During the summer months, rains are unfre- 
quent in Mackinaw ; yet the soil seldom becomes 
arid. The rocks and stones retain moisture a long 
time, and impart it in discreet rations to the vege- 
table kingdom. It was the loveliest of all lovely 
mornings, when the Montgomery party set out for 
the Arch Rock. Night, though a rejected wooer, 
had loaded the fair earth with his sparkling gifts ; 
but her favored lover, Day, was fast snatching them 
jealously from her bosom. 

Equipped for their ramble, the pedestrians paug- 
ed upon the lawn, to bid good morning to Gover- 
nor P. 

“Ah!” he said, “so you are off this morning. 
Whither are you bound ?”’ 

Upon being informed, he gave all the informa- 
tion in his power respecting the object of their 
search, and mentioned that the arch had probably 
been formed by the falling in of a cave. 

“ Don’t talk about caves, Governor!” cried Mr. 
Von Paltz, holding up his hand with a deprecating 


gesture. “They always put me in mind gf | 


Those caverns on the Hoboken shore 
Were snug nests for such gentry in former times. 
They had any quantity of goods stowed away 
there, and ruined many an honest trader by un- 
derselling him. Ever since I heard that story, I 
have had a perfect horror of caves.” 

“T believe there never have been any smugglers 
in Mackinaw,” said Governor P., smiling. “ I 
wish you a pleasant walk, ladies.” 

The path from the Mission House to the Arch 
Rock is delightful, lying back across the hills; but 
one must be careful not to lose the way, for there 
are many cross tracks to bewilder. So numerous 
are these sinuosities, that one might fancy them the 
work of a woodland spirit, intent on misleading 
the wanderer in his domain. Following closely 
the directions they had received, our friends 
wound through brakes and bushes, till they came 
toa region of young trees, and penetrating a little 
further, they broke into a maze of beautiful ever- 
greens. The balsam, the spruce and the cedar 
were dispersed into picturesque clumps, and load- 
ed the air with their spicy fragrance, while their 
branches afforded choirs for pigeons, whose songs 
came twittering through the leaves. There was 
a yet, however, no appearance of the Arch Rock. 


amn 
smugglers. 
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A steep bank ascended toward the water, which 
was well worn by human feet, and little Robert, 
running up as a pioneer, gave a scream of joy, 
When they did 
so, they were repaid for their trouble ; for they 


calling loudly for others to follow. 


stood upon the brink of a precipice, whose hollow 
was spanned by the remarkable Arch Rock. 

This curious object is a natural Cyclopean gate- 
way, between two opposite clitis that overhang the 
margin of the lake. It has been formed by the 
falling in of a large cave, and now connects the 
heights which were once continuous. Approach- 
ing from the land side, you are stopped by a pre- 
cipice shelving downin front to the pediment of 
the arch, and this descent formerly constitated the 
sides and floor of the cavern. Just against you, 
opening out upon the shore, is a giant portal, one 
hundred feet above the water, and you may pass 
through it to the beach, by slipping cautiously 
down on the side where the feat is practicable. 
Between the under side of the arch and the ledge 
which forms its summit isa space about twenty 
feet in width. This interval is rugged, and almost 
perpendi@llar, but a few evergreen shrubs start 
from its fissures, where the sun has formed soil by 
decomposing the limestone. The pass on the top 
is rough and uneven, being in some places so nar- 
row as scarcely to allow a foothold. One needs 
firm nerves to cross it; and the wise content 
themselves with glancing into the abyss from some 
safer elevation. 

Having admired this scene for some minutes, 
the Montgomerys were drawn away by Mr. Von 
Paltz, who thought they had looked long enough, 
and wished to find a birch tree, in order to show 
them how easily the bark would peel off. Little 
Robert was reluctant to leave the bank, and said 
he did not care any thing about birch bark ; but 
Mr. Von Paltz telling him that the Indians made 
all their pretty things out of it, and his mother, 
with a twitch, bidding him come along, he follow- 
ed slowly in the wake of his corporeal directors. 
The search was unsuccessful ; but Robert declared, 
magnanimously, that he knew where there was a 
tree ; and while the others were stil! hunting, he 
vanished, as they supposed, in pursuit of it. 

It was a warm day, and the wanderers became 
quite tired ; so they sat down, after a while, upon 
the soft dry leaves, to await the boy’s return. A 
thick umbrage waved about them, and the hum of 
the beetle and the chirrup of the grass-hopper 
gave a dronish luxury to their resting place. Af- 
ter waiting thus for some time, Mrs. Montgomery 
made a movement of impatience. 

‘Where can Robert be?” 
“ He has been gone long enough to find fifty birch 
trees ?” 

‘s Hark!” said Mr. Von Paltz, “ what noise is 


that?” 


she exclaimed. 
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The sound was that of stones crumbling under 
foot, and it was followed by a scream so long and 
loudthat all started to their feet in terror. 

‘It is Robert’s voice!” shrieked Mrs. Mont- 
gomery. “Robert! Robert! Merciful God! 
Where is Robert ?” 

The same idea was instantly suggested to the 
three. Running with breathless speed, they re- 
gained the eminence which commanded a view of 
the Arch Rock, and oh! horror of horrors! hang- 
ing by ashrub far down upon its surface, his little 
feet dangling over the yawning abyss, was the 
truant boy, whose stratagem was thus fearfully 
punished. 

“Save him!” cried Mrs. Montgomery, with a 
frantic scream. ‘Oh, Mr. Von Paltz,save him ! 
save him !” 

As the child heard his mother’s voice, he strove 
to look back toward her ; but the bush which sus- 
tained him gave a fearful bend, and tightening his 
grasp convulsively, he made no further effort. He 
had toppled over the narrow ledge, as he was at- 
tempting to cross it, and seizing the shrub as he 
cut the air, he gave one instinctive yelf, and was 
struck dumb with intensity of horror. 

“What can do?) Whatcan Ido?” cried Mr. 
Von Paltz, in answer to Mrs. Montgomery’s ad- 
jurations; and wringing his hands, he ran from 
one side of the precipice to the other, as helpless 
as an infant. 

« Let us go out upon the arch,” said Mary, with 
the desperate calmness sometimes found in wo- 
man. “Let us go out upon the arch, and by 
reaching hima pole we may perhaps lift him off.” 

Catching at the suggestion, the child’s trembling 
friends clambered one by one along the ledge, till 
they came over the spot where he was suspended ; 
but the pass was here so narrow, that the attempt 
proposed was seen to be utterly impracticable. 
The weight of the little fellow would destroy the 
equilibrium of any one; and the slightest impetus 
would precipitate into the chasm both him and 
the person assisting. The boy's ashy face looked 
up imploringly to his powerless friends; but he 
read in their dilated eyes that his case was well 
nigh desperate. He clung with the strong tena- 
city of instinct to the frail twig, which was his 
whole support; but he felt that his little hands 
were getting stiff, and that he could not hold 
much longer. 

“ Do you see that tree, Mr. Von Paltz?” said 
Mrs. Montgomery, laying her hand upon his arm, 
while a gleam of hope brightened her countenance. 
‘If you can get out onthat bough, you can reach 
your hand to Robert, and by holding on firmly, lift 


him off, without running the léast risk. The 


branch seems as strong asiron. You will try— 
won’t you !” 
“I dare not,” replied Mr. Von Paltz, recoiling 


as he spoke. ‘ My life is dear to me, and the at- 
tempt would be certain death.” 

The mother saw by his looks that importunities 
would be useless, and covering her face with her 
hands, sunk down upon the ground in a stupor of 
despair. 

At this moment there was a crackling among 
the bushes, and Mr. Dana came out upon the 
precipice. ‘Taking in at a glance the horror 
of the scene, he saw at once the only mode 
of rescue. "There was no time to lose. Without 
an instant’s deliberation, he began to climb the 


tree designated by Mrs. Montgomery; an old 
and crazy trunk, which her persuading earnest- 
ness had converted into a safe support. This vete- 
ran of the forest was rooted upon the very verge 


of the abyss, and stooped over against the arch 
where Robert hung, as if contemplating solemnly 
the grave where it soon must lie. The hearts of 
the by-standers quailed, as the branches of this 
mournful tree swayed toand fro beneath the weight 
of the strong man; but the extremity of their in- 
terest nerved them to look on. Courageously, yet 
with care, the ascent was made, and the wished 
for point attained. Then a muscular arm was 
stretched out, and a little hand closed upon its 
palm. A mighty effort followed—and oh, joyfu! 
sight! Robert was upon the branch! Encircling 
the little fellow in his grasp, the young man now 
began to descend ; but here followed the most criti- 
cal part of the undertaking ;, for their united weight 
was too much for the old trunk to bear. It cracked 
-gand cracked—each appalling sound seeming the 
fiat of doom ; but God was with the boy and his 
deliverer. It was not until the last step landed 
them upon the solid earth, that the only remain- 
ing fibre gave way, and the old tree, its mission 
being accomplished, rolled into the chasm with a 
tremendous crash, accompanied from above by 
voices of thanksgiving. m 
While clasping her recovered darling to her 
bosom, and expressing her gratitude to his pre- 
server, Mrs. Montgomery did not perceive that Ma- 
ry, whose feelings had been strained to their ut- 
most tension, had sunk upon the ground in a state 
of insensibility. Mr. Dana, however, was more 
observing, and, assisted by Mr. Von Paltz, took 
measures to restore her. As he gazed upon the 
beautiful girl, whom for several days he had been 
striving to regard as a mere coquette, his heart 
smote him for his injustice. There she lay, where 
she had fallen like a snow wreath, her bright hair 
parted like a Madonna’s upon her spiritual brow, 
and the long eye-lashes resting upon the pure ova! 
of her cheek. A smile was upon her innocent lips, 
for the swoon was one of joy, and it occurred to 
Mr. Dana, as he chafed the small white hands ly- 
ing powerless by her side, that perhaps his own 
| safety had some share in occasioning the blissful 





trance. He was not long left in doubt, for when 


she opened her eyes, as a flower unfolds after the 
hours of darkness, they rested upon him with an 
expression of perfect love. Every cloud was in- 
stantly dispelled, and the good genius who watch- 
es over the fond and true-hearted, shed around 
them both the soft influence of peace. 

There was little said on the homeward route, 
It is only the 
Little 
Robert put one hand in Mr. Dana’s, while the oth- 


for deep feelings are ever silent. 
shallow stream that babbles as it runs. 


er was held by his mother—forming thus a band 
between the two; and the child conned over, as 
he went, God's lesson of obedience, more impress- 
ive than all the teachings in his primer. 

Mr. Von Paltz walked along with an abstract- 
ed air, beating the bushes with his cane, and at 
last, turning abruptly to Mr. Dana, he asked him 
if he was a good French scholar. 

“Tam so considered,” replied Mr. Dana, won- 
dering in his own mind, what possible train of 
thought could have suggested the inquiry. 

“ Because if you are,” continued Mr. Von Paltz, 
“Tecan offer you a situation in my store. My 
French clerk is just married, and going into busi- 
ness for himself. I will give youa good salary, 
more than you can earn by school teaching, and 
it's much easier to spell out an invoice, than to 
hear young ones say their A Babs. I should 
like you though to sleep in the store, for you would 
be just the man in case of fire.” 

Mr. Dana could not help smiling at this comical 
offer. ile assured Mr. Von Paltz, mischievously, 


that he should be happy to extinguish his flames ; | 


but he added that previous engagements would pre- 
vent him from entering that gentleman’s establish- 
ment. 

When Governor P. heard the tale of deliverance, 
he laid his hand on Robert’s head, and told him to 
thank Ged in his prayers that night, for he had 
been saved from the very jaws of death. “ Mad- 
am,” he added, turning to Mrs. Montgomery, 
“had Ia daughter, I would rather give her in 
marriage to that Mr. Dana, poor though he may 
be, than to see her the wife of any monarch upon 
earth.” 

‘T agree with you entirely,” said Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, pointedly. ‘The time has been when 
my views were different; but the events of this 
day have wrought great changes in my mind.” 

Mary’s eyes shone like the stars, and fearful 
that they would betray her joy, she turned them 
sedulously away. 

Meals are the great events of the day in hotels 
and boarding-houses. For them the landlord 
caters, and the cook sweats—the ladies dress, and 
the gentlemen time their avocations. At the 


sound of the bell, all the cells of the hive send 
forth their occupants, and the swarm settles around 
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the table. Then is the time to see new faces, and 
examine new fashions; to recognize friends and 
detect rivals. A day without meals would be like 
a month without Sundays—the chain would be 
broken and the beads scattered. 

When the Mission House boarders assembled 
for dinner, after the events above narrated, Ro- 
bert insisted upon having Mr. Dana beside him. 
A steamboat which had left that morning had ecar- 
ried away nearly all Mr. Herrick’s guests, and a 
small boat from the Sault St. Marie had brought 
him asmall number of recruits. A gentleman 
who had just come sat opposite the Montgomerys, 
and he and Mr. Dana appeared to be old ac- 
quaintances. 

“ Well, Dana,” he cried, after they had ex- 
pressed their pleasure in meeting, “ 1 congratu- 
late you. I have just come down from Lake Su- 
perior, and the day I left they dug out of your 
mine the largest mass of virgin silver that has 
been found this season.” 

“Silver!” exclaimed Mr. Von Paltz, laying 
down his knife and fork in utter amazement. 
“Why, Mr. Dana, do you own one of those 
mines!” 

‘‘T do, indeed,” replied Mr. Dana, politely, 
“and the gnomes seem determined on making 
me a rich man.” 

He then explained, in answer to Mr. Von 
Paltz’s inquiries, that having a great taste for 
mineralogy, he had always been eager to gather 
information on that subject. Convinced by a de- 
scription of the rocks on Lake Superior, that 
there was abundance of copper in that region, he 
took a journey some years before, in order to as- 
certain the truth. Finding the representations 
he had received correct, he invested the small 
property he was possessed of, in a tract rich 
in ore. This purchase had lately become ex- 
tremely valuable, and the sale of a part of it en- 
abled him to work the remainder. Wealth was 
now pouring in upon him, and every day adding 
He concluded by telling Robert, 
that it was on the shores of Lake Superior that he 
had picked up his agates. 


As Mrs. Montgomery listened to these state- 


to his riches. 


ments, she rejoiced that she had changed her con- 
duct before she heard them. Notwithstanding the 
events of the morning, however, enough of the 
old leaven remained, to make her exult in Mary's 
present prospects. . 

Left to themselves, the lovers soon came to an 
understanding. Mrs. Montgomery, in conse- 
quence, informed Mr. Von Paltz that Mary, hav- 
ing engaged herself to Mr. Dana, the further pro- 
secution of his suit would be entirely useless. 

Mr. Von Paltz tock his disappointment more 
coolly than might have been expected. His 
thoughts were diflerently engrossed. The ac- 
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counts he had just heard, having excited his cu- 
pidity, he was eager to embark in a mining spec- 
ulation. Upon receiving his dismissal, he re- 
solved to go up to Lake Superior, and resigning 
the charge of the ladies to Mr. Dana, who had 
become their legitimate protector, he made his 
separate arrangements for the prosecution of the 


journey. 


It is several months since these occurrences took 
place, and Mary has become Mrs. Dana. We 
have heard that she has persuaded her husband to 
employ a city tailor, and they have been seen 
walking in Broadway, apparently perfectly happy 
—Mr. Dana being as fashionably dressed as Mrs, 


_ Montgomery’s ambition could desire. 


LANDING PLACE AT A SMALL HARBOR AT RHODES. 


(See the Engraving.) 


Tue island of Rhodes, which has furnished the 


| half a century when it was thrown down by an 


scene for one of our embellishments the present || 
month, is situated in the Grecian Archipelago be- | 
| stitious Rhodians, (who were intimidated by a 


tween Crete, (Candia,) and Cyprus, ten miles from 


the southern coast of Asia Minor. It is thirty-six 


miles long and fourteen broad, and is computed to | 


contain a population of 36,500 souls, of whom 6000 


Turks reside at the capital, (of the same name | 


the suburb, not being permitted to reside within || 


the town. It was anciently sacred to the Sun, 
and celebrated for the Colossus which was one of 
the seven wonders of the world. This was an 
enormous brazen statue of the Sun, differently 
stated, by the authors of its time, at seventy or 
eighty cubits high, one hundred and five, or one 
hundred and twenty English feet. It was com- 
menced by Chares, the disciple of Lysippus; but, 
having expended the whole amount originally ap- 


propriated to the object ere the work was half 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


earthquake, which broke it off above the knees. 
The fallen fragments lay untouched by the super- 


prediction of the oracle,) until the conquest of the 
Saracens in 684, when they were beaten to pieces 
and sold toa Jew, who loaded above 900 cam- 


els with the spoils. After the reduction of Je- 


with the island,) and 3000 Greeks at Neachorio, || rusalem and Acre, the Hospitallers or Knights of 


St. John wrested the island from the Saracens in 
1309, and maintained possession against terrific 
sieges, till compelled by treachery to surrender to 
The conduct of the 
Knightsinspired their victors with such veneration 


Solyman in Dec., 1522. 


for their valor, that they kept their dwellings, 
arms, paintings, statues and inscriptions inviolate 


as they left them. Perhaps its association with 


| their chivalry, suggested Rhodes to Schiller as the 
| 
| scene of St. George’s conquest of the dragon. 


| The illustrations of the Knight’s achievement by 


disappointment that he put an end to his existence. | 


Laches, his fellow countryman, was then employed | 


to finish it, which he effected in twelve years. Its 
feet were placed upon the two rocks which flanked 


the entrance of the harbor ; and when it was thus | 


out heneath its legs. 


a head surmounted with a crest of flame would not | 


only symbolize the tutelar divinity in brightness, 
but in the protection it afforded to the commerce 
of a people celebrated for their maritime ascend- 
ency. Unfortunately it had stood little more than 


accomplished, he was so much chagrined by the } the 


| a beacon, 


Retsch are introduced with 
sketches of the harbor and its Colossus blazing as 
We discover in the delineations of 


inimitable 


| our print, the dome and minarets and costume of 
| the Moslem, that the beautiful island is still sub- 


1} 
\| 
I) 
i 


| ject to the followers of the false prophet. No such 


elevated, the Rhodian vessels could pass in and 1 blight rested on its beauty when the great apostle 


It was probably a pharos, as | 


of the Gentiles passed its shore ; and we trust the 
time is not far distant when the same glorious light 


| that beamed around that noble missionary of the 
| cross, will bathe the crescent with a radiance that, 


like the sunbeam to the morning star, shall make 
it “ melt indeeper glory.” - 





EXHIBITION OF THE PAINTINGS OF THE LATE THOMAS COLE. 


re © 


Ir gratifies our love of country, and solaces our 


regrets around the grave of genius, to behold such 


a gallery of pictures bearing testimony to the as- 
siduity and skill of a native artist. Had time per- 


mitted, a still larger group would have been col- | 


lected; but it is no slight evidence of the fertility 
of his invention and the promptness of his pencil, 
that more than eighty original, most of them large, 
and some exceedingly elaborate pictures have so 
easily been brought together as appropriate trophies 
to adorn the artist’s tomb. We need not assure 
his countrymen that many of them are extremely 
beautiful, and all discover, though in different de- 
grees, the warm. impress of genius. It would be 
impertinent to the courteous proprietors, who have 


generously loaned them to the public, to make any | 


invidious distinctions; and alike unreasonable, 


and unkind to the memory of the artist, to dwell | 


upon defects so overwhelmingly submerged in 
beauties. 
sometimes appears unnaturally bright, we answer 
#0 does Claude's. 
ture through the prism of genius, and has thrown 


a glow upon her features unseen by the vulgar eye | 
—the vulgar eye should frankly make confession | 
of its dimness, and not make itself ridiculous by | 
There are phases of | 


the criticisms of the mole. 
the landscape that surprisingly transcend its or- 
dinary aspect, and if the artist’s skill arrests ghe 
changing glory ere it fade, shall we not rather 
thank than blame him for the unusual charm? 
Nay, the dark cloud would always wear the rain- 


bow could the talisman be found to kindle its ef- | 
Mr. Cole’s painting of what Allston 


fulgence. 
calls the 


“ Dies of many-color’d wood, 
That mock the bow of heaven,” 


was in a remarkable degree felicitous. Their hec- | 


tie flushes were congenial with the pensiveness 


that marked his temperament, and he took pecu- | 
liar pleasure in those features of the scenes around | 
him that were most suggestive of serious reflection. | 
_ relative progress he had made with the delinea- 


In short, his was emphatically a moralizing pen- 


cil, and the beautiful epitaph from Garrick’s pen | 


might be quite as appropriately applied to him as 
to the artist who inspired it. 


Farewell! great painter of mankind, 
Who reach'd the noblest point of art; 


If we are told the coloring of Cole |, 


If his enthusiast eye saw na- | 


Whose pictur’d morals charm the mini, 
And through the eye correct the heart. 
If Genius fire thee, reader—stay ! 
If Nature touch thee—drop a tear ! 
If neither move thee—turn away !— 
For Hogarth’s honored dust lies here. 


Our readers are familiar with the celebrated se- 


| Ties of descriptive pictures—* The Course of Em- 
| pire,” now in the New York Gallery of the Fine 
| Arts, and “The Voyage of Life,’ which has be- 


come an heir-loom in the family of the late Sam- 
uel Ward, Esq. There are other like efforts of 
his pencil in the present Exhibition which are 
more or less known and much esteemed for their 
high intellectual and moral import, but there is one 
group, the largest and if not the best—in its asso- 
ciations the most interesting of the whole, which 
he was preparing for himself and had in part com- 
pleted, when he was summoned from his labors to 
his rest. It is a series of five allegorical pictures 
illustrative of the two avenues through time into 
eternity. This poem of the artist’s muse was 
called by him “The Cross and the World.” In 
the first picture’ we have, on the one hand, the 
strait and narrow way, ascending by a rocky, 


| cloud-hung gorge a steep and rugged mountain, 


with no object to allure the pilgrim but the silvery 


| beaming cross upon its summit—on the other 


hand, a gently undulating path through scenes of 


' bloom and beauty, terminating in the distance ata 
_ city, bright with domes and towers and palaces. 


In the foreground, between the two, are seen two 
youths just setting out upon the pilgrimage of life. 


| Evangelist, with the open gospel, urges both to 
| take the path of wisdom, but the unreal, gorgeous 


flowers that skirt the path of pleasure, and the glit- 


'| tering objects in the distance, prove irresistible to 


one, and the two adventurers separate forever. 
We cannot do justice in our limits to the remaining 


| pictures of the series, two of which are devoted to 


the path that leadeth unto life, and two to that 
emphatically called the way to death. The ar- 
tist’s own election is touchingly exhibited in the 


tions of these now separated paths. In the world- 


| ling’she had not even finished the first landscape, 


many of the features being only sketched in out- 

line, while of the second picture he had made no 

advance beyond the study. But wish the pilgrim 
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of the cross he had not only ascended the terrific 
steeps, forded the mountain torrents, leapt its hi- 
deous ravines and scaled the whole appalling pre- 
cipice, but he had brought the aged pilgrim with 
bent form and hoary locks to the green summit, 
where he meets the angels waiting to receive him, 
and, with uplifted hands and heart filled with 
transport, isseen gazing into heaven. The racks 
of fleecy vapor floating between him and the 


cross above are pyramidally disposed in strata, 
shadowing forth the angel pathway seen in Jacob’s 
vision, and supported on each side by rolling | 
clouds all over glowing with the brightest tints of © 


heaven. One cannot look on this magnificent con- 
ception without feeling that the author realized the 
whole glorious import of the revelation made at 
Jethel, and delighted to explore “The Way,” by 
which “ The Truth” and its innumerable bless- 
ings were brought down, and along whose radiant 
course the just ascend to “ Life.” Mozart expired 
amid the sublime aspirations of his Requiem. Is 
it surprising that the spirit of our artist when thus 
“just in the verge of heaven,” and bathing in its, 
splendors, shouid impatiently have burst its chrys- 
alis and risen into life? 


- -+e2e0ee- -————-—-—— 


THE MANIAC. 


BY MRS. M. 


G. HORSFORD. 


A story is told by a traveller in Spain, of a woman, who by a sudden shock of domestic calamity, became insane and 


ever after looked up incessantly to the sky. 


O'«R her infant’s couch of death, 
Bent a widowed mother low ; 
And the quick, convulsive breath, 


Marked the inward weight of woe. 


Round the fair child's forehead clung 
Golden tresses, damp and bright; 
While Death's pinion o’er it hung, 


And the parted lips grew white. 


Reason left the mother’s eye, 
When the latest pang was o’er, 
Swift she raised her gaze on high, 


Turned it earthward never more. 


By the dark and silent tomb, 
Where they laid the dead to rest ; 
By the empty cradle’s gloom, 


And the fire-side once so blest ; 


In the lone and narrow cell, 
Fettered by the clanking chain, 
Where the maniac’s piercing yell, 


Thrilled the heart with dread and pain ; 


Upward still she fixed her gaze, 


Tearless and bewildered too; 


Speaking of the fearful night, 


Madness o'er the spirit threw. 


Upward, upward, till in love, 
Death removed the veil of time, 
Raised the broken heart above, 


To the far-off healing clime. 


Mortal! o’er the field of life, 
Pressing with uncertain tread ; 
Mourning in the torrent strife, 


Blessings lost and pleasures fled ; 


A sublimer love was taught 
By the maniac’s frenzied eye, 
Than Philosophy ere caught 


From intensest thoughts and high. 


When the heart is crushed and broken, 
By the death-bell’s sullen chime; 
By the faded friendship’s token, 


Or the wild remorse of crime; 


Turn to earth for succor never, 
Look not where the sunbeams fade; 
Toward the blue sky gaze forever— 


God, and God alone can aid. 
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PHASE THE SECOND 
THE MODERN IAG? 


Trifles, light as air, 
Are to the jealous, confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ — Othello, 

Ir was spring-time in the south--that rich 
bright season more Juxurious in foliage and pro- 
fuse in fragrance than our warm and mellow 
summers ever are. The orange trees were all 
in flower—carnations blushed warm and glow. 
ing upon the garden banks—the grass was mot- 
tled with tiny blossoms, gorgeous and sweet as 
the air they breathed. Al! around the house 
which Zulima occupied was hedged in with hon 


eysuckles and prairie roses, that sheltered the 


grounds and leaped up here and there among the 
magnolia trees, lacing them together in fee- 
toons and arcades of fantastic beauty. 

Poor, poor Zulima. With this beautifal pa- 
radise to wander in, with the sweet air, the 
warm sky and all that world of flowers, how un- 
happy she was! Alone, utterly alone—her child 
slept in the bosom of another; her husband had 
been months away in the far north; an unac- 
knowledged wife, a bereaved parent, how could 
she choose but weep? Weeks had gone by and 
no letter reached her; at first her husband had 
written every day; and with his letters, eloquent of 
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love lying against her heart, she could not be 
wholly miserable ; thinking of him she sometimes 


At first she had 


heen greatly distressed by the impediments which 


forgot to mourn for her child. 


the flight of De Granges had multiplied against 
but this 
shaken the holy trust 


the acknowledgment of her marriage, 
event had in no degree 
which that young heart placed in the object of 
‘ts love. Singularly unambitious in her desires, 
but impetuous in feeling, she only felt the contin- 
ed secresy maintained regarding her marriage, 
because it separated her from the babe she had 
True, it served as a 
restraint upon her husband, and frequently de- 


; . 
learned to love so intensely. 


prived her of his presence, but with her imagina- 
‘ive nature, the slight romance of this privacy 
only served to keep her affections more vivid and 
her fancy more restless. She was all impulse, all 
feeling, and sometimes, like a caged bird, she grew 
wild and restive under the restraints that neces- 
sity had placed upon her. 

Weeks went by one after another, and now 
Why was 
he silent? where could he be wandering thus to 
torget her so completely ? 


Zulima grew wild with vague fears. 


Her nights were sleep- 
less; her eyes grew bright and wild with feverish 
anxiety. That young heart wasin every way pre- 
pared for the poison which was to be poured into 
it drop by drop, till jealousy, that most fierce and 
hitter of all the passions, should break forth in its 
might and change her whole being. 

Zuliuna had gone forth alone, not into the gar- 
den to sigh among its wilderness of blossoms, but 
forehead to 
suffer among the wild nooks of the neighboring 
hollows. Here nature started to life in harsher 
beauty, and sent forth her sweets with a sort of 


away with an aching heart and pale 


rude waywardness, forming a contrast to the vo- 
luptuous air and over cultivation that elosed in 
her home, as it were, from the rough and true 
things of the world. 

Another day was to be passed in that agony of 
impatience which none but those of a highly ima- 


ginative nature can ever dream of—a weary night 


had been spent, the morning had come—surely, 
surely that day must bring a letter from the ab- 
sent one. 


The air of her chamber—that chamber where 
her child had slept in her bosom, where he had 
been so often—she would not wait there: all the 
associations were too vivid, they goaded her on to 
keener impatience. She would not drawa deep 
breath in that room, thinking of him and it. 

So, as I have said, Zulima stole forth and wan- 
dered away where all was wild as her own feel- 
ings, and a thousand times more tranquil. Ross 
had promised her to return very early from the 
city that day, when he hoped—the villain could 
not loox into her eyes as he said it—when he 
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hoped to bring a letter that would make his sweet 
guest smile again. 

Zulima knew a place near the highway, which 
led to the city very near, and yet sheltered from 
any traveller, that might pass, by the broken banks 
ofa rivulet. Thick trees fell over it, and in some 
places the water was completely embowered by 
their branches. She could hear the tread of 
horse from the spot, should one pass up from the 
city, and so with a cheek that kindled and a heart 
that leaped to each sound, the young creature sat 
To wait—oh, how hard a task for 
her untamed spirit, her eager wishes ! Never til] 
her marriage with Mr. Clark had Zulima’s vivid 
nature been fully aroused; never before had she 
been capable of the exquisite joy, the intense suf- 
fering that marked every stage of her attach- 
ment to that lofty and singular man. As she sat 
then by the lonely brook, the young creature gave 
herse|f up to a reverie that embraced all her life, 
for life with her seemed to have commenced only 
since she had met him. She drew forth his let- 
ters and read them again and again; tears blinded 
her sometimes, but she swept them away with 
her fingers, and read on, kissing here and there a 
line that spoke most eloquently to her heart. She 
came to the last letter; that was more ardent in 
its language, and warmer in its expressions of 
love, than any of the others had been. Why was 
this the last?) What had happened to check a 
pen so eloquent, to chill a heart so warm? Was 
he dead?) This was Zulima’s thought; she never 
doubted his faith or distrusted his honor for a sin- 
cle moment. When the segpent jealousy reaches 
a heart like hers, it comes with a fling, striking its 
fang suddenly and at once. Zulima was not 
jealous, but that fierce pain lay coiled close by 
her heart, ready to make a leap that should en- 
venom her whole being. More than once Zulima 
had started fiom her seat at some slight sound, 
which proved only a bird rising from the over- 
hanging bank or a rabbit leaping across the thick 
sward, and thus, between hope and despondency, 
dreams and thoughts of the stern real, the time 
crept by till noon. A wooden bridge scarcely lift- 
ed above the water, spanned the brook only a few 
Here the 
bank fell abruptly, giving descent to a pretty cas- 
cade half swept by a sheet of pendant willow 
Their delicate shadows, broken wiih 
long gleams of sunshine falling aslant the water, 
told Zulima that the time of Ross’s return was fast 
drawing near. Now she became cruelly restless. 
Like some bright spirit sent down to trouble the 
waters at her feet, she wandered along the broken 
bank, gathered quantities of wild flowers but to 
cast them away at the least noise, and frightening 
the ground birds from their nests with reckless in- 
attention to their cries, always listening, and half 


down to wait. 


yards from where Zulima was sitting. 


branches. 








che time holding her breath with impatient long- 
ing for something to break the entire solitude that 
encompassed her. 

It came at last—the distant tread of a horse— 
more than one—Zulima’s quick ear detected that 
in an instant. Still she could not be mistaken in 
the hoof-tread ; she had heard it a hundred times 
when her heart was beating tumultuously as then, 
but without the sharp anxiety that now sent the 
blood from her cheek and lips while she listened. 
Ross had ridden her husband’s horse to the city 
that day, and she would have been sure of his 
approach though a troop of cavalry had blended 
itstramp with the well known tread. 

Zulima started from her motionless attitude, 
and springing up the bank, stood sheltered by the 
willow branches, waiting for Ross to pass the 
bridge, when she would demand her letter. 
There she stood, trembling with keen impatience, 
eager and yet afraid of the sharp disappointment 
that might follow. 

How leisurely those two horsemen rode toward 
the bridge ! They were conversing earnestly, and 
the animals they rode moved close together, as if 
ithe riders were intent on some subject to which 
they feared giving full voice even in .hat profound 
solitude. They crossed the bridge at a walk, and 
without seeming quite conscious how it happened, 
tie two men checked their horses close by the 
willows and continued their conversation. 

With one foot strained back and the other just 
lifted from the turf, ready to spring forward, Za- 
lima had watched them coming, but somehow her 
heart sunk as they drew near, and without know- 
ing it, she allowed that eager foot to sink heavily 
on the turf again, and shrinking timidly within 
her shelter, she waited with a beating heart for the 
conversation to be checked, that she might come 
forward without intrusion. 

“Zulimal?” they had used that name once, 
twice, before her agitation permitted the fact to 
convey any impression to her mind. But with 
that name was coupled another that would almost 
have aroused her heart from the apathy of death 
Itseif. 

“ We must convey it to her gradually, she must 
he subdued by degrees!” said Ross, smoothing the 
mane of his horse with one hand. 

“Yes,” replied the other—the same man who 


id accompanied Ross on his visit to De Granges’ 


piison—*with her inexperience and inipetuous 

oper there is no judging what extravagance she 
might enact. She might even start off in search 
of him, and then” — 

Ifere a sensation of faintness came over Zulima, 
and she lost a few words. When the mist cleared 
‘rom her brain, Ross was speaking. 

‘Ife would not see her. You do not know the 
man ; see !” 
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Ross took a letter from his pocket, and the two 
held it between them, while Ross once or twice 
pointed out a paragraph with his finger and com- 
mented on it in a voice so low that Zalima could 
only gather what he said from the expression of 
his face. 

The first words that she could distinguish were: 

“ This silence has already driven her wild; you 
will have a fine time of it when she hears tais 
gossip about a rival.” 

“It may not reach her; indeed how ean it?” 
“These things always reach head-quarters 


sooner or later,” 


was the reply, so far as it reached 
Zulima, for that moment the horse which Ross 
rode became tired of inaction and shied around 
suddenly ; his rider with difficulty secured the 
letter, which was crushed in his hand, as he has- 
tened to draw the curb, while an envelope which 
had contained it fluttered to the ground. 

“Let it go, let it go. Ihave all that is impor- 
tant,” cried Ross, checking his companion, who 
was about to disinount, and reining in his impa- 
tient steed with difficulty. 

The next instant they were both out of sight. 

Scarcely had they gone, when Zalima sprang 
from her covert and seized the envelope. It was 
her husdand’s writing, addressed to Ross—the 
post-mark, Philadelphia—a letter from her hus- 
band and not to her! Zalima held her breath ; 
she looked wildly aroun |, as if in search of some- 
thing that could explain this mystery; then her 
eyes fell to the writing again. Tears” that 
seemed half fire, flashed down upon the paper; 
her lips began to quiver, she covered the tragment 
of paper with passionate kisses, and then cast it 
from her exclaiming, wildly, “ Not to me, not to 


me. 

Zalima returned home that day as she had 
never done before. The slow creeping pace, so elo- 
quent of depression and baffled hope, that had 
previously marked her return home, was ex- 
changed fora hurried tread and excited demeanor. 
She was fu'ly aroused to a sense of wrong, toa 
knowledze that some mystery existed which in- 
volved her own future. <All her suspicions were 
vague and wildly combined with such facts as lay 
before her, but not the less powerful and engross- 
ing. She found Ross in the hall, standing by the 
back door, which opened to the garden, and talking 
to his travelling companion. The conference was 
checked as she came up, and she heard Ross say, 
quickly, “Hush, hush; she is here!’ Then the 
two stepped out and sauntered slow!y along the 
garden walk. Zulima followed their footsteps, 
and with the wild fire of excitement burning in her 
cheek and eyes. 

Ross turned to meet her. fis look was calm, 
his voice compassionate. 


“We have heard nothing. There was no let- 
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ter’ he said, interpreting the question that hung 
on her lips. 

«* No letter to any one?” 

Ross looked at her keenly. It was a strange 
question and startled him, Could the young crea- 
ture suspect that he was in correspondence with 
her husband. She might conjecture, but could not 
know. With this thought he answered her-— 

“Tie seems to have forgotten all his friends, 
for even upon business Mr. Clark commun cates 


with no one.” 


Zulima parted her lips to answer, but checking | 


herself, she turned away and went to her room. 
Her previous distrust of Ross was fully confirmed 
by the false answer that he had given; henceforth 
she resolved to act for herself. 

‘There was a storm that night; the orange-trees 
and the thick lime-groves were swept by a hurri- 
cane that rocked the old mansion house like a 
cradle. ‘The rain came down in torrents, dashing 
against the windows, and sweeping out with the 
wind in waves of dusky silver. All night long 
the lightning and the winds wrangled and ca- 
roused around the house, kindling up the chamber 
of Zulima every other moment with a torrent of 
white flame. She was writing, always writing, 
or with impatient hands tearing up that which 
she had done, dissatisfied that language could 
not be made more eloquent. She lifted her pale 
face as the lightning came in, sweeping over 
her loosened hair and her long white robe, and 
longed to dip her pen in the flame, that it might 
burn the feelings that were he aving her bosom 
upon the paper, and kindle like feelings in the 
soul of her husband. 
found tears upon her cheek, trickling down from 


es a Se as 
her long eye-lashes and raining over her paper 


in torrents that would have yuenched the fiery 


words she so longed to write; sometimes it found 
a stile parting her lips, and a gleam of ineffable 
affection glowing in her eyes. Changeful as the 
storm was that beautiful face, where the tumult of 
her feelings was written plainly as the tempest 
could Le traced upen the sky. 

At last Zulima became wholly absorbed in that 
which she was writing. Her pen flew across the 
paper, her eyes grew luminous with ardent light. 
She no longer startled at some new outbreak of 
the storm; when the lightning flashed over her, 
she only wrote the faster, as if inspired by the 
flame. <A great magnolia tree near the window, 


with all its garniture of leaves, its massive 


branches and broad white blossoms, was uprooted 


and hurled down upon the house, shaking it furi- || 


ously in every timber. That instant Zulima was 
placing her name to the letter, which in all this 
whirl of the elements she had written to her hus- 
bend. She dropped the pen with a scream, and 


darted toward the window. The sash was broken 


Sometimes the lightning + 
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and choked up by a great branch of the magnolia, 
through whose dark leaves and white blossoms, 
crushed and broken together, the lightning shot 
like a storm of lurid arrows. The broken glass, 
the rent foliage, white and green, fell around Zuli- 
ma as she thrust aside the massive bough with both 
hands, and looked forth. It was completely uptorn, 
that fine old tree! The fresh earth matted to its 
roots rose high in the air, dripping with rain, and 
its great trunk crushed the wicker garden-seat 
into atoms, where she and her husband had sat 
together the evening before his departure. Heart- 
sick and faint, Zulima drew back. ‘The letter to 
her husband lay upon the table, and near it the 
taper flared, throwing a jet of flame over the deli- 
cate writing. 

Pale and trembling, for the fall of that old mag- 
nolia had terrified her like a prophecy, Zulima 
folded the paper and directed it. But now her 
hand shook; the name of her husband was blurred 
as she wrote it, and with a deep sigh she took up 
the sealing wax and held it in the half extin- 
guished light. Iler hand was very unsteady, and 
a drop or two of the hot wax fell upon her palm 
and wrist, burning into the delicate flesh like a 
blood-spot. Still, in her sad preoccupation, Zuli- 
ma felt nothing of the pain, but sealed her letter 
just as her light flared out, and sat down in the 
gloom to wait for morning. 

‘Two weary hours she spent in that dark still- 
ness, for the hurricane, having done its work, 
passed off as suddenly as it had arisen, leaving the 
night hushed and still, like a giant lying down to 
rest after a hard fight. 

When the morning came, with its sweet breath 
and rosy jight, Zulima arose. Hastily binding up 
her hair, and changing her dress, she took up her 
letter and left the house. All around the old man- 
sion was littered with vestiges of the storm. She 
was obliged to make her way through branches 
heavy with drenched blossoms and young fruit ; 
fragments of Justy vines that had cast their grate- 
ful shade around the dwelling but a day before ; 
oak boughs wrenched away from the neighboring 
eroves, and masses of torn foliage that Jay heaped 
upon the door-step and along the walk, she was 
compelled to traverse on her passage to the high- 
way. 

Scarcely heeding the ruin around her, Zulima 
walked on toward the city; her delicate slippers 
were speedily saturated with wet, and at another 
time that tenderly nurtured frame must have 
yielded to the discomfort and fatigue of her unu- 
sual exertion. But she had an object to atlain— 
an object which depended wholly upon herself ; 
and when a woman’s heart and sou) is in an ef- 
fort, when was her strength known to give way ! 
The old Cathedral clock was striking six when 
Zulima entered New Orleans; a few negroes were 
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abroad, going to or from the markets, and around 
the wharves arose a confused sound as of a hive 
of bees prepiring to swarm. At another time 
Zulima might have been startled at finding her- 
self the only white female abroad in a great city, 
but now she only drew the folds of black lace 
more closely ever her bonnet and walked on. 
With her own hands she mailed the letter which 
conveyed, as it were, her soul to the husband who 
seemed to have forgotten her. A sigh broke up 
from her heart as the folded paper slid from her 
hand into the yawning mail-bag, and then, with a 
feeling of relief born of her own exertions, she 
turned away. 

“ T have crusted no one; he will get my letter 
now,” she murmured over and over again during 
her rapid walk home, and with that vivid reac- 
tion so common to imaginative naturesgshe be- 
came almost happy in the sweet hopes that this 
reflection aroused to life again. Oh, itis so diffi- 
cult for the young to feel absolute despair or ab- 
solute resignation; both are the fruit of good or 
evil old age. 

Unmolested as she had left it, Zulima stole back 
to her chamber. Weary, and yet with a heart more 
free than it had been for weeks, she flung off her 
damp garments, and lying down slept sweetly for 
an hour. Zulima dreamed that she was sitting 
with her husband beneath the great magnolia tree ; 
her babe lay upon the turf laughing gleefully, and, 
with its little hands in the air, grasping after the 
summer insects as they flashed over-head. All at 
once a whirlwind rushed out, as it were, from the 
lepths of the sky, overwhelming her with its vio- 
ence. She strove to reach her child, but fell upon 
her face to the earth, shrieking wildly to her hus- 
band to save her andit. Then fell upon her one 
of those dark fantastic clouds that make our 
dreams so fragmentary. She felt the magnolia 
upheave under her, and scatter down the fresh 
earth from its roots till she was half buried. Hus- 
band and child both were gone, leaving her pros 
trate and almost dead, to wrestle her way through 
the storm alone—alone. Zulima awoke with these 
words upon her lips. 

It was but a dream. Louisa had entered the 
chamber and was examining the wet garments 
thather mistress had flung off, muttering suspi- 
ciously to herself as she saw the soiled slippers and 
other evidences of an early walk— 

“Whatam de meaning ob all dis? What can de 
missus be about ?” she muttered, casting down the 
raiment that had excited her distrust. The candle 
almost burned out, the drops of wax on the table, 
torn fragments of paper on the floor, were new 
objects of comment. The torn paper was all writ- 
‘en upon, and had been gaghered up in the grasp 
and wrenched asunder. The pieces were large, 
ind might be easily combined. The negress could 


not read, but, with the quick cunning of her race. 
she saw that something unusual had happened, 
with which these fragments were connected, 80 
gathering the papers in her apron she bore them to 
her master, whose spy she was. 

Tt was the noise that Louisa made going out 
which aroused Zulima from her wretched vision 
The young creature sterted up, thanking God that 
it was but a dream. In moving about the room, 
she approached a window opening upon the gar- 
den just in time to see Ross follow her woman, 
Louisa, into the little slave dwelling which we 
described in our last chapter. 

Zulima lingered by the window. Jt was halt 
an hour before Ross came forth again; he was fol- 
lowed by the slave woman, and stood conversing 
with her sometime in one of the retired walks. 
Soon after, the young man who had been Ross’ 
companion from the city the previous day came 
up, and Louisa seemed to be dismissed. Sti}! 
the two men conversed earnestly together, and, 
after a time, slowly retired into the slave dwell- 
ing. 

Since the previous day Zulima had grown sus- 
picious, and she remarked all these movements 
with keen interest. Well she might, for that day 
and hour, in the low slave dwelling, was written a 
letter destined to cast black trouble upon her 
whole life. There, two fiends, fashioned like men, 
sat down and concocted a foul slander against that 
innocent young woman which was to cling around 
her for years, and which her full strength might 
struggle against in vain. The very mail which 
carried out Zulima’s passionate and tender epistle 
to her husband, bore also a wicked slander framed 
by these two base men. The pleading words, the 
endearing expressions, that she had folded up fresh 
from her innermost soul, that he might know how 
truly she loved him, went jostling side by side 
with the fiendish assertion that she, Zulima Clark, 
had been unfaithful to his love. 

And these letters reached the husband in one 
package lying close to each other. He read the 
slander first. 

Zulima waited, but no answer ever came to her 
letter. Week after week she lived upon that 
painful hope which hangs upon the morrow, and 
still hope mocked her. Then she grew desperate. 
One day when Ross came back from the city 
empty-handed as usual, Zulima had left his house 
with the avowed intention of seeking her husband 
in the north. 

‘“‘ Let her go,” said the fiend, coolly folding the 
letter that she had left behind. ‘* The mail travels 
faster than she can; my pretty bird shall find all 
things prepared for her coming.” Again Ross 
sat down and wrote to the husband of Zulima, 
telling him that she had fled from his house at 
night to escape the vigilant watch which had been 
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piaced upon her actions. The letter reached its 
destination and performed iis evil work. 
— 

Zulima had taken passage for the north, but the 
brig must lie at its wharf a few hours, and the un- 
happy young creature was lar too restless for con- 
fiaement in the close cabin. A yearning desire 


possessed ler to go aad search for her iniant. 


‘Though enjoined to caution and strict secresy, the 
place of her child’s residence had been intrusted to 
her, and she had found means to see it unsus- 
pected from time to time before her husband’s de- 
parture. Now, when she was going in agony of 
spirit to seek the father, she could not depart with- 
out embracing his child once more, and, with its 
little hands around her neck, praying God to bless 
her mission. Urged by these keen desires, Zuli- 
ma threw a scarf around her, and drawing down 
her veil, entered the streets of New Orleans. ‘The 
house where her child lived was in the suburbs, and 
she was obliged to cross the city. With a quick 
step she threaded the streets, heedless of observa- 
tion and only desirous of reaching her child before 
the brig was ready to sail. 

Was it fate, or was it that sublime intuition 
that belongs to the higher order of feelings, which 
led poor Zulima by one of those large Catholic 
burial places in New Orleans which seem to open 
the way to eternity through a paradise of flowers? 
It must have been the spiritual essence in her na- 
tue, for as the young mother passed this beautiful 
place of death, she looked eagerly through the 
gites, and something impelled her to enter. A 
wilderness of tombs, draped and garmented with 
vines all in blossom, and shrubs that exhaled per- 
fume from every leaf, lay before her, and at that 
moment death looked so pleasant to poor Zulima 
that she longed to lie down and let her heart stop 
beating where so many had found quiet rest. 
These reflections brought tears to her eyes; she 
telt thein dropping fast beneath her veil, and en- 
tered the enclosure that no one might witness her 
grief. Slowly and sadly she wandered on, forget- 
lu! of her purpose and possessed of a vague idea 
that her errand led no farther. A strange and 
dreamy sensation crept over her, the vigor of her 
limbs gave way, and sweeping the purple clusters 
of a passion flower from one of the marble slabs, 
she sat down. Zulima put aside her veil, and be- 
gan to read the inscription upon the tomb while 
listlessly passing her finger through the deeply cut 
letters. 

It was an infant's tomb. A child eighteen 
months old lay beneath the marble. Eighteen 
months—that was the age of her child, little My- 
ra. She started up. It seemed as if her weight 
upon the marble could injure the little sleeper. 
Carefully drawing the passion vine over the stone 
again, she turned away and was about to depart. 


— 


But that instant there came bounding along the 
vista of a neighboring walk a young child, evi- 
dently rejoicing over its escape from some person 
who might have controlled its actions. In and ou: 
through the flowery labyrinth it darted, its ches. 
nut curls floating on the wind, and its blue sash 
loose at one end, sweeping the tombs at every 
turn. The child, at last, felt evidently quite se- 
cure from pursuit, for leaning forward upon one 
tiny foot she peered roguishly through the branches 
and burst into a clear ringing laugh that sounded 
amid the stillness like the sudden gush of a foun- 
tain. 

Through and through Zulima’s heart rang that 
silvery shout ; eye, lip and cheek lighted up to 
the sound, she reached forth her arms—“ Myra, 
Myra !” 

The child heard her name and turned like a 
startled fawn, still laughing, but afraid that the 
black nurse had found her. When she saw only a 
beautiful woman with eyes brimfull of tears, and 
outstretched hands, the laugh fled from her lips, 
and fixing her large brown eyes wonderingly on 
the strange face for a moment, she drew timidly 
toward the tomb by which Zulima stood. 

“ My child! my own dear child!” broke from 
the lips of that young mother, and sinking upon 
her knees she snatched the little girl to her bosom, 
covering her lips and forehead with kisses. 

“Do you love me! Myra, do you love me?!” 
she cried, holding back the face of the infant be- 
tween both her trembling hands, and gazing fondly 
on it through her tears ; “ Do you love me, Myra?” 

At first, the little girl was startled by the pas- 
sionate tenderness of her mother, and she strug- 
gled to get away from the bosom that heaved so 
tumultuously against her form ; but, as this touch- 
ing cry for affection broke from Zulima’s lips, the 
child ceased to struggle, and lifting her clear eyes 
with a look of wondering pity, she clasped her 
little hands over her mother’s neck, and to her 
trembling lips pressed that little rosy mouth. 

“ Don’t ery so, I do love you !” lisped the child, 
in its sweet imperfect language. 

These pretty words unlocked a flood of tender 
grief in the mother's heart. She arose, with the 
child in her arms, and sat down upon the tomb. 
Smiles now broke through her tears, and during 
fifteen minutes it seemed to Zulima as if she had 
passed through that place of tombs into paradise, 
so sweet was the love that flooded her heart with 
every lisping tone of her child. But for the poor 
mother there was no lasting happiness. While her 
bosom was full of these sweet maternal feelings, 
there came tearing through the shrubbery a negro 
woman, panting with haste, and shouting in a 
coarse voice the name of little Myra. 

“We must part, my child '” murmured Zulima, 
turning pale as the woman caught sight of her 








charge from a tomb which she had mounted to com- 
mand a view of the grounds, and with a degree of 
self-command that was wonderful even to herself, 
ele arose and led the little girl forward. 

“Oh, Miss Myra, Miss Myra,” cried the ne- 
gress, snatching up the little girl and kissing her 
with a degree of eagerness that made poor Zuli- 
ma shudder, ‘“‘what should I have done if you 
had been lost in earnest ?” 

Myra struggled to get away, and held out her 
arms to Zulima. How pale the poor mother was! 
Her eyes sparkled though at this proof of fondness 
a the child, and taking her from the woman she 
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kissed her forehead, and, leading her a litte way 
off, bent down with a hand upon those bright ring: 
lets, and called down a blessing from God upon her 
daughter. Ah! these blessings, what holy things 
theyare! The sunshine they pour forth, how cer- 
tain it is to flow back to the source and fil! it with 
brightness! If‘ curses are like chickens that al- 
ways come home to roost,” are not blessings like 
the ring-doves that coo most tenderly in the nest 
that shelters their birth? For many a day, while 
tossed upon the waters, Zulima was the happier 


for having seen and blessed her child 
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Oh, when a mother meets on hig) 


The babe she lost in infancy, 


Hath she not then for pains and fears, 


The day of woe, the watchful night, 


For all her sorrows—all her tears, 


An over payment of delight ?—Sourney 


CiiLDLEss Once more, my sister! Thy sad heart 
Again is stricken with deep loneliness. 
Why art thou called to see the loved depart ? 
Why should the evening's shadow round thee press, 
Thus in the morning of thy gentle life ? 
Hope and despair within thy soul have strife : 
Hope—for thy children were most beautiful, 
And with a mother’s pride thy soul was full; 
Wild, deep despair—for as their lips had learned 
To murmur tenderly thy much loved nama, 
A fever-flush upon each bright cheek burned, 


By Death's cold hand a fearful message came. 


When one brief year ago we parted lightly, 
Who could have dreamed our faith would thus be 
tried; 
A smile within thy boy's blue eyes beamed brightly,— 


Thy lips gave blessing to a happy bride 
. 





A lonely vigil now my love is keeping 
The moonlight on two graves is coldly sleeping 
Yet should we stifle heedless, wild comp'aining 
For unto us a hope is still remaining. 
Thy heart's bright chain thus link by link is rives 
(Although the parting much thy sou! doth pain, 
That it may be united up in heaven 
Thy loss is nought, when measured by their gain ' 
Thou shalt rejoin the loved one, chastened, holy, 
If, bending to the stroke with spirit lowly, 
Thou dost not mnrmur at the high decres 
But waitest patiently appointed days 
Thy children sha!) again be given thee 
How will all earthly sorrow be repnid, 
When on thy breast those precious gems are laid , 
When like the Roman matron whose high name thou 
bearest, 


Thy jewels brightly set, ouce more thou proudly wearest ' 
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HEADLEY’S WASHINGTON 


AND HIS GENERALS. 
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WHAT MASKING STUFF IS HEE. 


Whew Headley’s car of triumph, wafting Napo- 
leon and his marshals one and all to apotheosis, 
blazed on uslike a rocket and rose whizzing to the 
sky ; though it was obvious to the astute that it 
was soon to burst and disappear in darkness, too 
many eyes were dazzled by its meteor flash, and 
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too many ears bewildered by its gush of sound, to 
detect at once the insubstantial nature of the pe- 
geant. One sorrow indeed pervaded every Chris- 
tian heart, that a man who had avowed himself a 
follower, nay an ambassador of the Prince of 
Peace, should prove so recreant to the profession 













he had made, as thus unblushingly to stand forth 
the ardent panegyrist of a mere warrior, wading 
to victory and despotism through seas of blood 
In a late number of the Columbian, a brief exposé 
was given by a “ student of history,” of the weak- 
ness and wickedness of Mr. Headley’s book, its 
meretricious style, its violations of historic truth, 
and in fine its utter undesert of confidence. The 
universal acquiescence of the public in the justice of 
this verdict, pealed a cordial echo of response from 
almost every press throughout the land. But the 
interested advocates of this martial rhapsody, still 
lay the flattering unction to their souls, that the 


remarks of the reviewer, and not the intrinsic qual- | 
ities of the book itself, have caused this terrible | 


re-action in the public mind. This is a compli- 
ment to the student, which we think he must him- 


self admit to be unexpected, undeserved. With- | 


out intending to detract a particle from his well 
earned credit, it is evident to us that the deep set- 
tled convictions of the discriminating and the good, 
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; member that the processes of the dissecting room 


do not always permit that elaborate attention to 
the toilet, characteristic of the Corypheus of the 


| surgical profession. 





“A Student of History,” in a late number of 
this magazine, navigated “Napoleon and his 
Marshals,” and the author thereof, nearly up to 
the sources of Saline creek, sometimes called Salt 
river—at least, such would seem to be the fact, 


| from the squirming of both author and publishers, 


in sundry anonymous newspaper squibs and ad- 
vertisements. Indeed they have made so much 


' more fuss about “the Student's” criticism than 


the criticism would probably have made of itself, 
if let alone, that the thing has come to be quite a 


' question of the day, surpassed in interest by noth- 


ing but the French revolution ; and in the end the 
Rev. J. T. Headley is likely to fare even worse 


| than the last king of the French. 


like a latent mine, had been only waiting for | 


the application of a spark to burst into explosion. | 


Mr. Headley wields a ready pen, and its periods | 


flow with such an ad captandum brilliancy, that 
we were not surprised to learn it had been goldenly 
rewarded for its adulation of the Corsican. The 
successful soldier of fortune is easily enlisted in a 
new campaign, and nothing was more natural, 


after gathering great spoil beneath the eagles of | 


Napoleon, than Mr. Headley's prompt enlistment 
in the train of Washington. It might have been 
hoped that ihe lofty virtue of such a hero would 


inspire even such a eulogist with juster views of | 


glory, and spare us the pain of again seeing the 
strange fire of pagan worship offered by a minister 
of God. The halo that beamed round Washing- 
ton, made his course radiant even amid all the 
dust and smoke and gloom of war, and it had been 
congenial, one would imagine, with a Christian’s 
aspirations, to record his victories as those of vir- 
tne over moral danger; his transit through the 
fires of the Revolutionary struggle, as the passing 
of the just through the ordeal of the furnace, with- 
out even the smell of fire upon his raiment. But 
alas, so fascinated was our author with the glori- 
ous pomp and circumstance of war, that he chose 


to gild his hero with the glaring and sepulchral | 


flashes of the field of battle, rather than present 
him in the serene beauty of his own pure lustre. 
He had before deified a mere military chieftain; 
he now sought to Napoleonize Washington. 
Thus far had we written by way of introduction 
toa critical analysis of Headley’s Washington, 
&ec., when we were relieved from the prosecution 
of the task, by the receipt of the following racy 
article from a sprightlier pen. If in its earnest- 
hess it seem a little negligent of that dignity expect- 


ed ex cathedra, we must beg our readers to re- | 


| are any thing but creditable to him. 


* 
The truth is, Mr. Headley’s element seems to be 
hot water. He can by no means keep out of it. 


_ He got into a quarrel with some Philadelphia pub- 


lishers about Washington and his Generals, be- 
fore that book was written, and the certified ac- 
counts of his doings and dealings in that matter, 
As Sir 


| Lucius, or Sir Peter, or Sir Roger Somebody says, 
“Tt is a very pretty quarrel as it stands ;” but the 


whole story has never yet been fuirly spread before 


| the world, and, under these circumstances—Louis 


Philippe being snugly bestowed in England—the 
present isa rare opportunity for doing the thing up. 
About a year before this work was announced 


| “in press,” we learned that one of our friends, (a 


clergyman of great ability and high standing,) had 
undertaken to write on the same subject, and was 
then laboriously and carefully collecting mate- 


| rials which he hoped to gather, and condense 


| within a year or two. 
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This work, had it been 
thus completed, would have left nothing for any 
subsequent author to accomplish ; it would have 
been, in all respects, and in the true sense of the 
word, a history of the life and times of George 
Washington; it would have been a book to en- 
lighten and edify this and all future generations ; 
in short, it would have been any thing but sucha 
book as Mr. Headley’s. 

After hearing of Mr. Headley’s proposed work, 
we caused him to be apprised of the above facts, 
presuming that the delicacy and courtesy which 
ordinarily characterize the intercourse of literary 
men, would induce him to withdraw from a path 
already occupied. And as “if this were not 
enough,” an interview took place between the gen- 
tleman referred to and Mr. Headley; in the 
course of which Mr. H. came to the conclusion, 
that whereas he could write a“ history,” on that or 
any other given subject, in about “an hour by 
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Shrewsbury clock,” while his interlocutor, (who | 


proceeded on the old-fashioned plan, and consulted 
authorities before recording facts,) could not get 


ready for the printers in less that, a year or two— 


therefore, he the said Headley, had a perfect right 
to “go ahead,” according to his wont. The re- 
sult iswhat might have been anticipated. 

We presume many of our readers are in the 


habit of eeeing the Philadelphia Saturday Cour- 


ier—an excellent paper by the way, and patronized 
as it deserves to be. 
1847,is rich on Headleyism. 
astounding form Mr. Headley s light-fingered and 
brazen propensities. It appears that while his 
book was running through the press, much of it 
being yet unwritten, (for his “ history” was partly 


composed while the printer’s devils were bawling | 


for “ copy,”) a literary gentleman called on the 
publishers and mentioned, that he had seen ina 
village newspaper a relation of some incidents 
which might be valuable to Mr. Headley. The 
paper was immediately handed over, and from a 
newspaper story, which did not profess to be more 


The number of Nov. 27, | 
It shows up in an 


than founded on fact, Mr. H. borrowed or took | 


what he probably considers the ‘thrilling ” and 
‘* intense” incidents of the battle of Saratoga. 


George Lippard was the author of the newspaper | 


tale, and Mr. Headley acknowledges his obligations 
to Mr. Lippard by saying in his preface, “ Ihave 
however passed from one authority to another, con- 
sulting old newspapers and a large collection of 
clippings of papers, in possession of the Historical 
Society, so that faithful reference to all my sources 
of information would be tedious and useless.’ 

This is disposing summarily of Mr. Lippard ; and 
the way Mr. L. disposes of Mr. Headley in the 
aforesaid number of the Saturday Courier, “ is a 
caution to beginners.” The provoking part of the 

thing was, that Mr. Headley endeavored to change 

the story in such a manner as to make it appear 
original with himself. For example, Mr. Lip- 
pard chose to put Arnold on a black horse, and 
make him (Arnold, not the horse) say: 
Warren, forward !” 
named after the friend of the soldier, a friend who 
is now sleeping near Bunker hill where he fell— 
darts forward with one sudden bound, and is gone 
like a flash toward the distant battle. ‘You were 
with me in the wilderness !’ he cries to one ; ‘and you 
at Quebec !’ he shouts to another ; ‘and you there 


“ Ho, | 
“Then that black horse, | 


on Lake Champlain! do you see that rock? come | 


on!’ Mr. Headley thus makes this his own: 


“He was mounted ona beautiful dark Spanish | 
mare, named Warren, after the hero of Bunker | 


Hill, worthy such arider, and which bore him like 
the wind into the battle. 


‘ was with me at Quebec ; you, inthe wilderness; 
and you, on Champlain. Follow me!’” 


This (among many others) as a specimen of 


‘ You,’ said he to one, | 


| 
I 


| 
| 
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adoption on the one hand and history on the 
other, iscertainly worthy of all praise, and on the 
principle “ false in one thing, false in all things’ — 
a recognized principle when correctness and vera- 
city are the staple commodities of a book—this isa 
pretty essential poser to Mr. Headley’s pretensions 
as a historian (!) 

In the matter of style, no book more entirely de- 
fies criticism than the one under review. As he 
says himself, “ the intense words of our language 
are easily exhausted,” and we say, whether 
“ easily” or not, they are “ exhausted ” under his 
management. Tle says in his preface, “ one is 
often compelled in describing thrilling scenes, to 
choose between a weak sentence, and the repeti- 
tion of strong words, and perhaps similar compar- 
isons.’ This remark may be true if we erase the 
word “one” and insert in its place J. T. Headley. 
But in what English classic does he find his model, 
or in what rule of rhetoric his authority, for such 
an assertion? Did Chatham or Burke, did Mil- 
ton or Pope, do Macaulay or Webster, show in 
their varied and nervous sentences any such ne- 
cessity laid upon them. Are “ strong words” by 
them repeated to give force, or‘ intense” expres- 
sions exhausted and re-exhausted, to add vigor to 
their noble periods? Were there a particle of 
true taste, or real fire in our author’s composition, 
he would never have made such a miserable con- 
fession of weakness. It is time he was informed 
that the idea gives to words their power. Majestic 
thought clothes simple expressions with classic 
grandeur; and the multiplicity of high sounding 
expletives, while they injure the force of a really 
elevated sentiment, serve but to make common- 
place ideas ridiculous. This last remark is illus- 
trated in almost every page of the work under 
consideration. 

A finished scholar and a justly popular author 
once said to us, that before he introduced a meta- 
phor, he imagined to himself the appearance of the 
figure transferred to canvass, or acted cut in 
reality ; adding, that few, if any, metaphors could 
be safely employed which would not bear the test. 
We should like to see an artist picture some of our 
author’s figures. No caricature ever published 
would be half so extravagant or absurd. ‘* Thun- 
derbolts,” “ thunderclaps” and “ earthquakes” are 
but household words with Mr. Headley ; and only 
other names, personifications as it were, of his 
glorious, resplendent, transcendental, magnificent 
heroes. Those were great men; but our author's 
high-flown eulogies add nothing to their fame. 
Some of them were “laying on the barren, bleak 
hillside” Laying what? Putnam was “ laying 
in his batteaux on the Hudson.” In how many 
batteaux did Putnam lay? One of Mr. Headley’s 
heroes “ expected and waited to deliver a brilliant 
stroke on the enemy ;” of another it is said, “ his 













blows, carefully planned, fell like falling lightning ;” 
another “boldly stepped into the gulf opened 
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_ impressed on our characters, transforming us into 
_ his image. 


beneath his country,” and concerning almost any | 


one we can learn that “ his lips curled in scorn ;” 
«his eyes flashed lightning ;” “he plunged his 


of battle with his mighty arm.” 


Mr. Headley has endeavored, in his preface, to | 


guard against any criticism upon his accuracy, by 
stating that frequent disagreements “with author- 
ities esteemed reliable is inevitable, for they disa- 
greed among themselves ;” and “ when accounts 
clash, as they frequently do in an early history, one 
must be governed by his own views of the probabili- 
tyof the case.” Sheltered behind this defence, 
“one” doubtless considers himself secure. Point out 
an error, and he points to the “ reservation,” as the 
lawyers say, of his preface. This plea of our 
author is not admissible to an unlimited extent. 
The historian’s duty, when writing upon a dis- 
puted point, is plainly to mention the difference of 
opinion, and refer to authorities sustaining either 
side of the question. Such a course would, indeed, 


have led our author very far from his track; time | 


would have been required, and he would perhaps 
have been compelled to introduce here and there 
some strange authorities for his assertions. 


As to the moral tone and tendency of this book, we | 


Were there no other cause of censure, this con- 


| stant holding up of the soldier and his courage on 
| the battle-field as objects worthy, not of admiration 
rowels up to the gaffin his horse,” “launched like | 
a thunderbolt away,” and “rolled back the tide | 


wish that our author had endeavonred to inculcate | 


some other idea of the summum bonum than suc- 
cess in war; that-he had exhibited some other 
personification of “ glory,” than a blood-stained 
victor. A mere moralist should shudder at the 
thought of contending armies; of thousands hur- 
ried into eternity in a single fight, perhaps unpre- 
pared for the solemn tribunal before which they 
are unexpectedly called. A commander, in his 
official report, may possibly be excused for calling 
a conflict glorious, in which ten thousand fellow 
mortals have fallen—the dreadful price of victory. 


But the man who, as a historian, writes the story | 


of the fight, cannot be excused for entering with 
enthusiasm into what our author would call the 
“moral grandeur” of the scene. In the name of 
humanity, in the name of religion we protest 


against the corrupting tendency of this book. The | 


child, and too often the person of mature years, 


thoughtlessly follows an author, if the description | 
be interesting, in the principles which he indirect- | 


ly ineuleates. We wish our children not only to 
understand, but to feel, that all wars, not strictly 


defensive, are wrong; that the most horrid and | 
revolting scene which earth ever saw, or ever | 
can see, is the battle-field; that the aggressive | 


warrior is a murderer in the deepest,. darkest 
meaning of the word ; that there is but one kind 
of “ glory” known to thinking, immortal men, and 
that is moral, the glory caught from our Creator 


| 





alone, but of imitation; this utterly false view of 
our position and duties as men, is enough to banish 
Mr. Headley’s work from the library of every 
respectable citizen. 

We have marked quite a number of passages, 
intending to publish the extracts, and show the 
unpardonable inaccuracies or the fanciful in- 
ventions of the author; but have neither the pa- 
tience nor the time to carry out our purpose. He 
has intentionally, or carelessly, altered despatches ; 
he has, under the influence perhaps of an afflatus, 
been able to inform us what were the secret, and 
to the parties themselves almost unknown, motives 
which actuated the heroes of his various romances 
in peculiar crises; and has taken the absurd and 
almost miraculous incidents with which our 
childish hours were amused, and recorded them as 
facts. For instance, the story of Putnam’s ride 
down the precipice at Greenwich reminds those 
who were familiar with the place years ago, of the 
assertion in the school] geography which was in use 


| in Connecticut when we were boys, that “ Indians 
| sometimes ventured over Niagara Falls in their 
' canoes,and accomplished the daring feat in safety!” 





Lest some of our readers should be sceptical as 
to the entire justice of these charges, without proofs 
in point, we feel constrained to cite a few out of the 
many cases that might be given to corroborate the 
assertions of our correspondent. 

Col. David Humphreys, a member of Gen. Put- 
nam’s military family near West Point, and in his 
confidence to the close of his life, communicated to 
the State Society of the Cincinnati in Connecticut, 
in 1788, an essay on his life, which is the basis of 


| most that we possess strictly authentic on the 


subject. Mr. Headley may plead this essay in 
vindication of his accuracy as to the hair-brained 
exploit at Horseneck. Doubtless Putnam himeelf 
believed it, or Col. Humphreys would not have in- 
corporated the circumstance in the narrative he 
professes to have received from Putnam’s own 
lips. Perhaps, like Tam O'Shanter, “ fleeing frae 
the warlocks he ken’d na preceesely just what 
happen’d.” Credat Judaus Apella. But if Col. 
H. sustains Mr. H., as to the “ground and lofty 
tumbling,” he is a fatal witness for him in another 
point. Headley says on the 124th page, Vol 1: 
“The next year, 1777, he (Putnam, was placed 
over the portion of the army atationed in the High- 
lands. While here, a Tory spy, a lieutenant in a 
Tory regiment, was caught in camp, and sentenc- 
ed to be executed. Sir Henry Clinton sent a flag 


| of truce to Putnam, claiming him as a British of- 
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ficer. ‘The latter immediately despatched the fol 
lowing short and pithy reply. 


“+ {lead Quarters, 7th Aug., 1777. 

« ¢ Edmund Palmer, an officer in the enemy’sser- 
vice, was taken as a spy, lurking within our lines ; 
he has been tried as a spy, condemned as a spy, 
and shall be executed as a spy, and the flag is or- 
dered to depart immediately. Israei Putnam. 

“*P.S. He has been accordingly executed.’ ” 


Col. Humphreys’ version of the story is as fol- 
lows: 

“ A person by the name of Palmer, who was a 
lieutenant in the tory new levies, was detected in 
the camp at Peekskill Governor Tryon, who 
commanded the new levies, reclaimed him as 
a British officer, represented the heinous crime of 
condemning a man commissioned by his Majesty, 
and threatened vengeance in case he should be 
executed. General Putnam wrote the following 
pithy reply. 

« « Sir-—Nathan Palmer, a lieutenant in your king’s 
service, was taken in my camp as a spy, he was 
tried as a spy, he was condemned as a spy, and you 
miay rest assured, sir, he shall be hanged asa spy. 

“*T have the honor, &c.  Isragi Purnam. 

“ *Hlis Excellency, Governor Tryon. 


“«P. 5. Afternoon. He is hanged.’” 


The reader will see at a glance the baseness of 
the coinage from Mr. Headley’s mint. 

On page 310 of Vol. 1, Mr. Headley writes thus 
of Steuben: “ After the surrender of Yorktown he 
eold hishorse, to be able to give a dinner to the Brit- 
ish officers. Every Major-General in the army had 
extended this courtesy but him, (he,) and distressed 


at the reflection this neglect cast upon his hospi- ‘ 
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tality, he parted with his horse in order to raise 
the funds he needed.” This isnottrue. Steuben 
did indeed suggest to Col. Charles Stewart of 
New Jersey, Commissary General, that he had 
determined to sell his favorite horse, in order to 
give in his turn an entertainment to the English 
officers, when the Colonel remonstrated strenuously 
against the sacrifice, and in aspirit as generous as 
that of Steuben himself, begged the Baron to ac- 
cept his purse, which he had good reason to know 
would more than meet the exigency. 

On page 312 of this volume, he makes the family 
of a Colonel Cochrane beneficiaries of the Baron, at 
atime of extreme distress. It is believed there 
was no such Colonel in the service. There was a 
Doctor Cochrane, who was a surgeon and Direc- 
tor general of hospitals, and who was in the 
train of Washington, when his head-quarters were 
at Newburgh. The family of this gentleman may 
have been exposed to suffering in those times of 
extremity, but as his wife was a sister of General 
Schuyler, and the Doctor himself so immediate an 
attaché of the commander-in-chief, the story does 
not appear very‘probable. Mr. Headley’s repeated 
transformation of familiar documents we have the 
charity to believe rather the results of haste than 
arrogance, but it was certainly unpardonable as 
well as rash, to utter spurious editions of such let- 
ters as that of Clinton to Burgoyne, Conway to 
Washington, and of Washington to his agent. 
The fancy sketches that pervade the book might 
have been admissible in a poem, but cannot be 
too severely reprobated in a work assuming the 
grave character of history. Mr. Headley should 
study Retsch’s Pegasus, and learn the danger of 
his wings, when inconsiderately appropriated to 
the actualities of life. 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Napoleon and the Marshals of the Empire, com- 
plete in two volumes, with sixteen steel portraits 
in military costume. pp. 348,372. Carey & 
Hart, Philadelphia. 

The interest excited by the present attitude of 
revolutionary France, makes every page of her 
past history peculiarly attractive, and we are not 
surprised to find the sympathies of republican 
America assiduously appealed to by the purveyors 
of the press. In offering a new version of the 
life and times of Bonaparte, however, at this mo- 
ment, when another’s panegyrics of its era and its 
actors have just flooded the whole land, we fear our 
Philadelphia neighbors have presumed a little ex- 
travagantly on the appetence of our countrymen. 


We wish, however, for the general benefit, that 
this apprehension on our part may prove ground- 
less. The present work, like that of Junius, bruits 
no name of literary heraldry to cry it “room.” 
More modest than the Junius masque himself, not 


even a nominis umbra iends to it relief. Confident 


in its truthfulness and power it relies on its intrin- 


| sic worth alone, and however the pre-occupation 


of another work may, for a time, prove adverse to 
its circulation, we shall be disappointed if it does 
not ultimately win and wear the favor of the pub- 
lic. We have not the slightest suspicion of its 
authorship, but as we never permit a feeling of 


| personality to influence our opinion of a book, 


we shall neither withhold praise, lest we should 
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extola novus homo, nor omit to censure from the 
fear of disobliging a great man. It is our deter- 
mination to treat all books as if they were anony- 
mous, and we hereby disavow, now and forever, all 
hostility, except to demerit ; all partiality, except to 
worth. Since the receipt of the present work we 
have not had leisure for its entire perusal, and we 
do not arrogate the clairvoyance of some reviewers, 
who unblushingly admit theircriticisms to be formed 
upon no other basis. We have penetrated far 
enough, however, to convince us that the writer is 
a judicious, clever man, that he esteems the sim- 
plicity of truth more than the brilliancy of fancy, 
and the sound deductions of practical wisdom 
more than the dazzling hypotheses of poetical phi- 
losophy. He writes of men as men, not demi- 
gods; his heroes attain greatness in strict ac- 
cordance with the laws of our physical, intellec- 
tual and moral nature. He is neither beguiled 
into a belief in transformations as unreal as the 
enchantments of the Arabian Nights, nor does he 
wish to impose such figments of the brain upon his 
readers. He gives Napoleon and his satellites the 
credit they deserve for their attainments, and the 
practical use of their attainments as intelligent and 
earnest men, 

Bonaparte is not with him an angel of energy 
and virtue, radiant with the glory of restoring lib- 
erty to man, and living but to elevate his species ; 
he is a proficient and an enthusiast in strategy 
and mathematics, an astute observer of events and 
men, an ardent aspirant for distinction. The cir- 
cumstances in which Providence has placed him 
furnish him with “ means and appliances” to grat- 
ify the inclinations of his nature ; employing his 
resources with consummate skill and indomitable 
energy, he succeeds; one achievement leads to 
another still more elevated, till, by a natural gra- 
dation, he becomes the arbiter of empires. But 
he is at last intoxicated with success, unwisely 
takes counsel of his passions and discards his 
judgment, and, like all other rash and frenzied 
men soon finds, to his humiliation, that he is nei- 
ther infallible in the cabinet, nor invincible in the 
field. Napoleon is but a man—a man, it is true, 
of a colossal mind, and formed by nature for aston- 
ishing achievements, but attaining greatness upon 
principles no more peculiar than did Isaac Newton, 
or John Milton, or our own philosophic Franklin. 

His devotion to the glory of France has been 
lauded by his sycophants as virtue ; but the glory 
of France was identified with his own, and his 
ardor to advance it, utterly without that lofty sen- 
timent of patriotism that inspired the sacrifices of 
Curtius, and the almost superhuman endurance of 
Washington. His master intellect could wield at 
will the terrific moral elements that he found, like 
the surges of the stormy ocean, swelling round him, 
and wherever he directed their tremendous energies 











the ordinary barriers of human power were-swept 
away like cobwebs. ‘Too often, too habitually, 
did he wield them with a ruthless disregard of 
human suffering, and his heart gloated with the 
malignant pleasure of a fiend over the fields of 


carnage that crowned him victor, although covered 


with the mangled corses of his gallant followers; 
nay, he did not hesitate, if we may believe the tes- 
timony of his once worshipped Josephine, to immo- 
late those followers himself, whenever they were so 
unfortunate as to obstruct his footsteps in the path 
of glory. There was, indeed, mingled with his 
aspirations for distinction an almost classic pen- 


| chant for the arts; he was fain to emulate the 


achievements of the Medici, as well as of the Ce- 


| sars; and the monuments he has left, of this am- 


bition, will perpetuate his memory with a far more 
enviable interest than all his battles. Unhappily, 
however, the barbarism of the Goth and Vandal 
mingled with his zeal; and if the sacrilege of Lord 
Elgin has * damned” him, in association with the 


|| stolen marbles,“ to everlasting fame,” Napoleon's 
g 


title to the same contemptuous notoriety must take 
precedence, as the more conspicuous Erostratus 
of the two. Ifthe Holy Alliance merit our sym- 
pathy, for nothing else, we certainly owe them our 


| unfeigned gratitude for restoring the stolen gems 


of art to their original caskets in the classic lands 
that gave them birth. 

Napoleon had many constituents of greatness, 
but his power was uncontrolled by virtuous prin- 
ciple, and almost all the beneficence it ever ex- 


| erted was but the mere accident of another ulti- 


mate. Had he possessed the element of goodness 
he might be shining now ‘a bright particular 
|| star’ in the firmament, instead of paling as he 
does beneath the shadow of a dark eclipse. 


The Life of Jesus Christ inits historical connec- 
tion and historical developement, by Aveus- 
tus Neanper. Translated from the fourth Ger- 
man edition, by Joun McCuintocn and Cuartes 
E. Biumentuat, Professors in Dickinson Col- 
lege. New York, Harper & Brothers. pp. 450. 


“ Without controversy great is the mystery of 
godliness: (od was manifest in the flesh, justi- 
fied in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto 
the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received 
up into glory.” We have a revelation of this 
mystery in the Gospel; but such is the obliquity 
or perverseness of our nature, that it is often super- 
ficially examined, or stupidly misunderstood. And 
yet this subject is invested with an interest in 
comparison with which, all else that occupies 
mankind is, to use the language of Archbishop 
Leighton, but “one grand impertinence.” We 
should be grateful therefore to a man of science 
and of piety like Neander, when he con- 
fers on us the aid of his distinguished pow- 
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ers in elucidation of so grave a theme. Some 
very worthy persons, we doubt not, who have 


easily attained clear and comfortabie views of | 


Christ’s divinity, with no other teaching than the 
Spirit and the Word, would only find themselves 
perplexed by the profound speculations of our au- 
thor; and perhaps exclaim with some impatience, 
“Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words 
without knowledge?” Neander does not write 
for them ; nor does he write for those who super- 
ciliously turn away from all suggestions that 
regard the soul. His overtures are made to the 
reflecting and intelligent, who seek the truth in 
the love of it, and desiring “to inquire somewhat 
more perfectly,” will be thankful for the aid of ex- 
egesis. ‘The work is very neatly and beautifully 
printed, and will be a valuable accession to the 
library of the student in theology. 


Posthumous Works of the Rev. Thomas Chal- 
mers, D. D., LL. D., edited by the Rev. Wm. 
Hanna, LL.D. New York, Harper & Brothers. 
Of these works we find upon our table only the 

second of the three volunes, entitled “Hora Biblice 

Quotidiane,” Daily Scripture Readings. This 

is avery unpretending, familiar commentary on 

the books of the Old Testament, from Judges to 

Job inclusive, and will be found an instructive 

companion in the perusal of this portion of the 

sacred canon. Asan embodiment of the important 
marginal references in a more obvious form, it 
will suggest new and valuable associations to the 
cursory reader, and not being wearisomely prolix, 
as too many otherwise valuable commentaries 


unhappily are, will, we think, commend itself |, 


suceessfully in the connection which it challenges 


with ‘ Daily Scripture Readings.” The name of | 


Chalmers is an authentication of its value, which 
any attempt on our part to strengthen were not 
only impertinent but idle. 


Niagara, a Poem, by Rev. C. H. A. Burxrey. 
New York ; Leavitt, Trow & Co. pp. 191. 


There is much poetry in this attempt to illus- 
trate the great cataract of the western world. 
One who delights to give the reins to his imagi- 
nation and be borne at its will, will find a dreamy 
happiness in meeting the ideal beings with which 


the author has peopled every nook and corner of | 


the scene. The emotion of sublimity, however, 
which is the appropriate inspiration of Niagara, 
cannot be prolonged, and any attempt to do this 
must be a felo-de-se. If there is on one side but 
a single step from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
there are not many from it on the other to the 
dull. We doubt the patience of the general 
reader to accompany the writer’s fancy to the 
close. Put, perhaps, we were not in the vein our- 
self when we essayed the task. A poem, how- 
ever excellent and scholastic, cannot be popular 


——— 


unless it be transparent. We read poetry as we 
hear music, for enjoyment; and if the just appre- 
ciation of either costs us considerable effort, we 
abandon it as making toil of pleasure. So much 
for what we think will be the verdict of “ the gen- 
eral.” To a severe taste and intellectual tempe- 
rament, disciplined beyond concession to the weari- 
ness of the flesh, we doubt not Mr, Bulkley’s poem 
will appeal with more success. 

American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, conduct- 
ed by the Instructors of the American Asylum. 
The first three numbers of this intensely inter- 

esting quarterly meet our eye just as we are go- 
ing to press ; and we have barely time to acknowl- 
edge their receipt, and commend a work so 
beneficent in its design, to all our readers, far and 
near, who may have relatives or friends afflicted 
with the terrible disabilities of a double silence. 
It was not until the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, we believe, that these interesting sufferers 
were brought within the reach of intellectual and 
moral culture; but such has been the progress 
made in the blessed charity of redeeming them 
from ignorance, and loneliness, and gloom; that 
already literature and science brighten with their 
new and striking illustrations; our social life 
derives from their mute eloquence and sympathy 
one of its tenderest and purest zests; and the dark 
grief that settled on their features, has dissolved 
before the happy sunshine of a new-found life. Who 
will not hail the herald of such joyous tidings to 
those yet in darkness, and effectually speed it on 
its way? It is published by Brown § Parsons, 
at Hartford, Connecticut, at the low price of one 
dollar per annum. 


Sone.—" The Warlike Dead in Mexico.” 

It is, perhaps, trespassing on another province of 
the press, but we cannot refrain from a passing 
notice of a brilliantly illuminated song, by Miss 
Augusta Browne, entitled the “ Warlike Dead 
in Mexico.” We grieve that an occasion for such 
an elegiac song should have occurred, but since 
that is past recal, it isa melancholy gratification 
to find one so well written. G. Holt, No. 156 
Fulton street, is the publisher. 

In our May number occurred some sad errors 
of the press, in words and punctuation, which we 
trust our readers have had the goodness to correct. 
We will name but one. The substitution of a for 
u, in the impromptu lines to May, converted 
flouting into floating, and made the poctess exag- 
gerate the tears of May into a torrent threatening 
to drown children. It reminded us of a similar 


| error in Lang’s paper, many years ago, by which 


sweet was transmuted into sweat. ‘“ It was all the 
work of our devil,” said he, “who substituted a 
for e, and thus deprived the injured word of helf 


| its ease (ee) and all its sweetness.” 
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And health to the heroes, whose forefathers’ bravery, | 
Arose like bright meteors and dazzled the world! 
Whose cause, thunder-armed, broke the fetters of slavery, 
And the ensigns of freedom triumphant unfurled. 
11d. 
Oh, France! may thy sons, on the minion and tyrant 


Hurl their wrath till the heart-crushing yoke is no more ; 
And the souls of the brave, like the eagle aspirant, 


By the fall of their foes, to the heaven sky soar. 


Iv. 
Then onward! oh, brothers, rush onward to glory! ™ 
*Tis justice you fight for, and freedom you claim; 
Once more shall your deeds blaze resplendent in story, 
And the proud, boasting tyrant turn pale at your name 
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